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LAW IN THE WORLD COMMUNITY 


By Paut F. Douctas 


Voltaire observed that men will continue to commit 
atrocities as long as they persist in believing absurdities. 
How can irrational mass homicide be prevented? His- 
tory answers the question by experience which extends the 
rule of law over wider and wider geographic areas of 
human living. 

War is a violent form of human relations. Peace es- 
tablishes the conditions of creative human relations. To 
develop law in the world community is the objective of 
jurists; to live in security under law guaranteeing human 
rights is the aspiration of most of mankind. 

Law, however, orders the experiences of living men. 
It concerns itself with the immediate problems and differ- 
ences of men. Its development, therefore, takes the lead- 
ership of idealists who are yet concerned with the solution 
of specific difficulties in the actual world. 

Law in the world community now becomes an objective 
of the United Nations. Within the framework of its in- 
stitutions, the United Nations brings together national 
states which conduct their legal relationships on the basis 
of varied historical legal systems. The closer contact of 
nations produces legal interaction. 

As Dean Potter shows, however, the mere establishment 
of international courts administering international law does 
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hot ipso facto produce law in the world community. 
Familiarity with standardized forms of action and plead- 
ing must develop in the experience of litigants. Habits of 
using courts must develop. To have international law, 
we must use it. The legal profession and the general 
public need to join their concern for law in the world 
community by study of the nature and problems of such 
law and by an insistence that courts be used for litigation, 
ag a condition of developing experience in judicial settle- 
ment of human problems. The comparative study of law, 
the evolution of international juridical institutions, and 
the growth of the habit of settling differences by judicial 
process are problems which can well concern the lawyer 
in his very realistic interest in world government. 





TOWARD A LAW-GOVERNED WORLD 


By Horatio R. Rocers anp SHELDON Z. KAPLAN 


The opinions expressed by the authors are made in their private capacity and do 
not necessarily reflect the position or viewpoint of the Department of State or the 
Washington Collzge of Law. 


I 


The conference, whether inter-office, inter-departmental 
or international, is the method most widely adopted for 
achieving a common basis of understanding. Government 
officials, American no less than foreign, are known as the 
most persistent and indefatigable conference callers of this 


modern age. 


Unfortunately, the calling and subsequent 


holding of a conference does not always produce the result 
hoped for. When this comes to pass, we can usually de- 
tect, without much difficulty, the defective concept under- 
lying the failure: the fallacy that the mere discussion of a 
problem leads—through some peculiar twist of the mirac- 
ulous—to the solution of that problem. This reminds us 
of the well-intentioned government official who com- 
plained that one of his “most important” conferences had 
not only led to utter disagreement but had failed to pro- 
duce even some semblance of agreement on what con- 


stituted the basic points of difference. 


At least, this dis- 
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illusionment has the virtue of graspiny che cardinal prin- 
ciple, as we see it, that an agreement on “What are the 
major points of difference?” is the first step along the 
tortuous path of a successful conference. No implication 
is intended here that a conference called by government 
officials can be expected to end in failure. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. But the point must be stressed 
that the conference, in bringing together individuals of 
varying interests and differing points of view, as it in- 
variably does and necessarily must, cannot even hope to 
achieve a degree of success worthy of the time and effort 
consumed without the vital element of a common basis of 
understanding. This common basis of understanding does 
not by any means assure the conferees of a consensus on 
all matters—but, in detecting the areas of disagreement 
and ear-marking the friction points set in motion by those 
areas, it does pave the way for wholesome “give-and- 
take” of ideas which must prevail in any conference mo- 
tivated by an allegiance to a common cause. 

Willingness to understand, however, standing alone, is 
woefully insufficient and impotent. One must agree with 
Mr. Stimson that “The essential test is one of will and 
understanding” but we must add that there can be little 
understanding without its prerequisite of basic knowledge 
—basic knowledge of fundamental differences and funda- 
mental similarities. 


II 


This principle of a common basis of understanding be- 
comes especially important in the field of world affairs. 
The joining together in cooperative effort of 57 sovereign 
states in the central world organization designed to main- 
tain international peace and security—the United Na- 
tions—gives expression to the determination of the world 
to solve its most pressing problems through the medium 
of a common basis of understanding, which is the very 
cornerstone of the Organization. 

The creation of the United Nations. marks the first 


*Henry L. Stimson, “The Challenge to Americans,” 26 Foreign Affairs, pi 5 
(Oct. 1947). 
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attempt that embraces all the major Powers of the world 
in seeking a solution to the international economic, social, 
humanitarian and political stumbling blocks based upon 
the firm foundation of mutual understanding and of de- 
votion to a common cause. Without attempting in this 
paper to compare the League of Nations with its successor, 
the United Nations,’ one significant fact distinguishes the 
two organizations: The United States is conspicuous by its 
presence—in the United Nations.* “This [the United Na- 
tions program | is the pattern of action which has come to 
receive the broadest popular support in the United States, 
thanks to the work of President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull, and it is this program which has been officially ac- 
cepted by our Government. We are a part of the United 
Nations and legally committed to its purposes, principles, 
and procedures.”* Support of the United Nations is the 
very keystone of American policy for the maintenance of 
peace and international security. This policy, now well- 
established, marks a new era in international relations not 
only for the United States but also for the entire commu- 
nity of nations which cannot help but feel the impact of the 
full participation by the United States as a wholly com- 
mitted Member of the United Nations. 

If we accept as a truth the principle that the United 
Nations offers the only hope for the community of na- 
tions to build a workable system of law and order, there 
can be no blinking the fact that within the framework 
of the Organization there is no lack of room for those who 
would truly build. Ample opportunity for concrete 


%See Eagleton, “Covenant of the League of Nations and Charter of the United 
Nations: Points of Difference,” Dept. of State pub. 2573, p. 43 (1946). See 
also Wright, “Accomplishments and Expectations ef World Organization,” 55 
Yale Law Journal, p. 870 (1946). 

*The UN Charter was submitted to the Senate as a treaty and was approved 
July 28, 1945 by a vote of 89 to 2—91 Cong. Rec. p. 8329 (1945). Upon 
deposit of ratifications by China, France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and a majority of the other signatory states, it became effec- 
tive Oct. 24, 1945, when it “. . . came into force as a fundamental law for the 
peoples of the world .. .”, in the words of the President contained in his first 
annual report to the Congress on the United Nations. See Dept. of State pub. 
2735 (1947). 

‘Goodrich, “The Amount of World Organization Necessary and Possible,” 55 
Yale Law Journal, p. 950 at 951 (1946). 
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achievement is furnished in the main purposes enumer- 
ated in Article 1 of the Charter which provides for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, the de- 
velopment of friendly relations among nations, the 
achievement of international cooperation in solving inter- 
national problems of an economic, social, cultural, or hu- 
manitarian character, and the promotion and encourage- 
ment of respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinctions as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion. The diversity of cultures, religions, 
political ideologies, economic plans, social concepts and 
legal systems represented by the 57 Members of the 
United Nations renders the task difficult, but she ingenuity 
of man can meet the challenge. It is precisely here that 
a knowledge of the world’s great legal systems can be of 
inestimable value in meeting the daily problems which 
constantly arise to confront the minds of those who must 
grapple with the great international issues at stake before 
the Organization. It is far more than a matter of resolv- 
ing terminological uncertainties, helpful as this may be. 
The chief importance of this knowledge springs from the 
understanding of which it is the sine gua non. As Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, has so 
well stated, “The history of law is largely the history of 
the growth of the maturity of people”*—or, to phrase it 
differently, law is the expression of the national character. 
There is more than one high official of the United States 
Government who, after a conference with Russians, has 
complained, “I just can’t understand those Russians.” The 
study of Soviet law would resolve much of this doubt sur- 
rounding the Russian national character, for nowhere is 
the Marxist concept more evident. According to this 
concept, all law is a creature and tool of the state, and no 
one can ask that the state conform to some higher law. 
The basis of all Soviet criminal law is the protection not 
of the individual but of the state.® If events occur which 


®Mr. Justice Douglas in Foreword to “Symposium on World Organization,” 
op. cit. supra, note 4, at p. 866. 

*Hazard, “The Soviet Union and a World Bill of Rights,” 47 Columbia Law 
Review, p. 1095, at 1113 (1947). 
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prove dangerous to the state, they may be punished by 
legislation which is made retroactive to include them.’ 
Active Soviet participation in international affairs, both 
on the bilateral and multilateral level, impels us to rec- 
ognize the rigidity of the Marxian dialectic and its poten- 
tial influences on the standard ideas of equity and justice 
in the rules of international law. As an illustration: in 
open’ debate before the Sixth (Legal) Committee of the 
United Nations General Assembly, the Soviet satellite, 
Yugoslavia, charged the United States, the United King- 
dom and France with failure to carry out their obligations 
with respect to war criminals and quislings under the 
resolution adopted by the General Assembly in February 
1946 regarding the extradition and punishment of war 
criminals. The U.S.S.R. joined in these unfounded attacks, 
particularly against the United States and the United 
Kingdom. This unwarranted malignment was strenuously 
repudiated by the United States and the United King- 
dom delegations, pointing out that mere allegations 
were not sufficient to justify extradition of war criminals 
and that identity and guilt of the persons sought should 
be adequately established by prima facie evidence. The 
Assembly approved the report of its Sixth Committee on 
war criminals, which recommended for adoption a resolu- 
tion introduced by the United Kingdom, in collaboration 
with the United States. The resolution, noting the accom- 
plishments thus far achieved in the surrender and punish- 
ment of war criminals, states that Members of the United 
Nations desiring the surrender of war criminals should 
support their requests with sufficient evidence to establish 
that a prima facie case exists as to identity and guilt. This 
principle, so stoutly defended by individuals trained in 
the Anglo-American legal tradition, stands in marked con- 
trast to the legal philosophy regarding criminal trials held 
by the Soviet school. A major point of difference between 
the two schools of thought was recognized and understood, 
without which understanding an inequitable and unjust 
concept would have seeped into an important area of in- 
ternational legal cooperative action. 


"Law of Dec. 1, 1934, [1934] SOBR. ZAK. S.S.R., No. 64, art. 459. 
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A common basis of understanding in the light of the 
world’s great legal systems will be essential to the success- 
ful operation of many of the United Nations subordinate 
bodies and commissions, such as the International Law 
Commission, created by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations at its last (second regular) session pur- 
suant to its mandate® to initiate studies and make recom- 
mendations for the purpose of encouraging the progressive 
development of international law and its codification.® The 
Commission will be composed of 15 members, represent- 
ing the chief forms of civilization and the basic legal sys- 
tems of the world,’® who are to be elected by the Assem- 
bly at its next (third regular) session which convenes next 
September from the list of candidates nominated by the 
governments of Members of the United Nations. The 
Commission will serve for 3 years and will sit at the head- 
quarters of the United Nations in New York but will have 
the right to hold meetings elsewhere after consultation 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. One 
of the assignments of the Commission will be to formulate 
the principles of international law, as recognized in the 
Charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal, and still other func- 


*U.N. Charter, Art. 13, par. 1, Subpar. (a). 

"Through the efforts of the delegations of the United States and China, the 
creation of the Commission had been proposed by the Committee on the Progressive 
Development of International Law and its Codification, which had been estab- 
lished in December 1946 for the purpose of preparing plans for the development 
and codification of international law. See, in general, Liang, “The Legal Basis 
of International Relations,” 255 Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, p. 22, at 31-6 (1948). 

Cf. Statute of International Court of Justice (one of the six principal organs 
of UN), Art. 9, “At every election [of the judges of the Court], the electors 
shall bear in mind not only that the persons to be elected should individually 
possess the qualifications required, but also that in the body as a whole the repre- 
sentation of the main forms of civilization and of the principal legal systems of 
the world should be assured” and Art. 38, “The Court, whose function is to decide 
in accordance with international law such disputes as are submitted to it, shall 
apply: . . . c. the general principles of law recognized by civilized nations.” 
(Italics supplied). The provisions of Art. 9 were in the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and in conception date back to the Hague draft 
convention of 1907. Coupled with Art. 38, the capacity of the Court to develop 
international jurisprudence on a broad basis of world experience is firmly estab- 
lished. It may be remarked that the Court, familiar as a body with the legal 
systems, is able to arrive at principles common to them and to avoid too much 
reliance upon either the principles or procedures of specific types of municipal 
law, which after all are particular examples of legal systems. 
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tions will be to prepare a draft code of offences against the 
peace and security of mankind, and a draft declaration on 
the rights and duties of states. (The Soviet delegation 
abstained from voting on the resolution establishing the 
Commission, because a number of Soviet amendments had 
been rejected by the Sixth (Legal) Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly."). 

Equally important in this respect is the vital work per- 
formed by the Human Rights Commission” organized 
by the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
at the third session of the Council in October 1946. The 
Commission’s wide functions of providing international 
protection for human rights are suggested in its terms of 
reference—to submit proposals, recommendations and re- 
ports to the Council regarding: 

(a) an International Bill of Rights; ° 

(b) international declarations or conventions on civil 

liberties, the status of women, freedom of informa- 
tion, and similar matters; 

(c) protection of minorities; 

(d) the prevention of discrimination on grounds of 

race, sex, language, or religion; 

(e) any other matter concerning human rights not cov- 

ered by items (a), (b), (c), and (d). 

Pursuant to the power conferred upon it to establish 3 sub- 
commissions, the Commission at its first session early in 
1947 created 2 subcommissions, one on Freedom of Infor- 
mation and of the Press and the other on the Prevention 
of Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities. Like 
the International Law Commission, the effectiveness of 
the Human Rights Commission and related bodies will 
be measured, in the last analysis, by the degree of a com- 
mon basis of understanding of the basic legal systems of 
the world it is able to achieve. 


See UN doc. A/S.6/SR.58, Nov. 21, 1947. 

“For a full discussion of the work of the Human Rights Commission, see 
Humphrey, “International Protection of Human Rights,” op. cit. supra, note 9, 
at p. 15, and the article on the Commission in Wortp Arrairs, Winter 1947, p. 
252. For background of its formation, see McDiarmid, “The Charter and the 
Promotion of Human Rights,” Dept. of State pub. 2573, p. 39 (1946). On 
its program of work for 1948, see UN doc. E/626, pp. 19-23, Jan. 27, 1948. 
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III 


Though we are here principally concerned with a com- 
mon basis of understanding insofar as its impact can in- 
fluence and shape world affairs, the danger cannot be mini- 
mized of the tendency to think of international relations 
in terms only of relations between states. Such a limitation 
does not accord with actual practice. There exist, indeed, 
vast areas of activity in which the individual can play an 
important role and through which he can make valuable 
contributions to the over-all effort. One of these areas is 
in the field of Comparative law or, more accurately as 
used by German-speaking lawyers, Rechtsvergleichung.”* 
The practical necessity for such a study by the private in- 
ternational lawyer is, of course, apparent. Sir Ceci] Hurst, 
President of the Grotius Society and former President of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice (in stressing 
the importance of the new English journal, “The Inter- 
national Law Quarterly”) put it thus: “The dream of the 
United States of Europe may or may not be realized in 
the political sense, but if the States of Western Europe 
are to endure, the intercourse between their peoples must 
increase. As intercourse grows, as the excess of nationalism 
dies away, trade will expand and the opportunities for 
travel and for settlement will return to the more norma] 
conditions which prevailed before the war. When this 
happens, the need for greater knowledge of the various 
national systems of law relating to marriage, citizenship, 
domicile and inheritance, will be more widely realized. 
All of these are matters of which a better understanding 
on the part of the legal practitioners of this country is 
very necessary.”"* Comparative law is no longer a luxuri- 
ous scholastic pursuit of legal pundits, and the interna- 
tional legal practitioner who has an understanding of the 
legal systems involved in his client’s matter can thereby 
make possible a common basis of understanding between 
his client and the national of a foreign country with whom 

*The German term “connotes a process of comparison and is free from any 
implication of the existence of a body of rules forming a separate branch or 


department of the law”—Gutteridge, Comparative Law, Cambridge, 1946, p. 3. 
™1 International Law Quarterly, at p. 3 (1947). 
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he may be dealing. With no such common basis, the job 
of facilitating the harmonious adjustment of divergent 
views becomes insuperable. In thus building good-will 
between business men of different countries, a real contri- 
bution is made to the wholesome business intercourse be- 
tween nations, which is one of the sure safeguards against 
estrangement between nations. Such a reservoir of good- 
will can be very useful in developing the habit of working 
together cooperatively and peacefully. 

A major step forward in the recognition of the indi- 
vidual’s role in acquiring basic knowledge of the world’s 
legal systems, and from it a common basis of understand- 
ing, has been taken by the Law School of Yale University, 
which announced recently its “New Program of Graduate 
Study,” contemplating a world-wide system of exchange 
fellowships for graduate students in law, a world-wide 
system of rotating professorships, and a graduate curricu- 
lum with special emphasis on international law, compara- 
tive law and jurisprudence. In its announcement” the 
Law School pointed out the “urgent present need for a 
better working knowledge of comparative law and for a 
better understanding of the diverse legal ramifications of 
commercial transactions which may span a score of national 
boundaries” and went on to explain that the new program 
contemplates “the gathering together at Yale of outstand- 
ing teachers, public officials, and graduate law students 
from the world at large, there to devote their research and 
studies to the common cause of originating and eventually 
formalizing a new world jurisprudence” and that “When 
these teachers and students have completed their work 
at Yale, it is expected that they will return to their respec- 
tive countries to devote their further professional activi- 
ties among their own peoples and governments to the com- 
mon end toward which the new program is directed. The 
Law School also recognizes that this common endeavor 
by teachers, scholars, and public officials working together 
on a common problem will yield, as a large and important 
by-product, mutual understanding of the cultures and tra- 


“Bulletin of Yale University, Oct. 1, 1947. 
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ditions of the various sections of the world. And such an 
understanding is a necessary and basic element upon which 
to build a firm structure of world order.” (Italics sup- 
plied).”*° The announcement identifies the different legal 
systems which the Law School will draw upon as follows: 
British Dominions, Chinese, Japanese, Malayan, Burman 
and Southeastern Asiatic, Hindu and Indian, Islamic, Rus- 
sian and Slavic, Scandinavian, Germanic-Dutch, Franco- 
Italian, Portuguese-Brazilian, Spanish-Spanish-American, 
Canon and Jewish, Pacific Folk, American Folk and Afri- 
can Folk. One can only agree with the Law School that 
“The program is not modest!” 

The Congress of the United States has grasped the full 
significance of the role of the individual in strengthening 
international cooperative relations in its enactment of the 
“United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948.”"7 One of the main objectives of the Act is 
to increase mutual understanding between the people of 
the United States and the people of other countries 
through, among other means, an educational service to 
cooperate with other nations in— 

(a) the interchange of persons, knowledge, and skills; 

(b) the rendering of technical and other services; and 

(c) the interchange of developments in the field of 

education, the arts, and sciences. 


Here we have another wide area within which the study 
and understanding of the world’s legal systems can render 
yeoman service toward achieving that common basis of 
understanding which is the key to success in world affairs. 


V 


“The troubles of Europe and Asia are not ‘other 
people’s troubles,’ they are ours. The world is full 
of friends and enemies; it is full of warring ideas; 
. .. Foreign affairs are now our most intimate do- 
mestic concern. All men, good or bad, are now our 
neighbors. All ideas dwell among us.””* 
7d. at p. 2. 


"Public Law 402, 80th Cong. 2d Sess. (Jan. 27, 1948). 
*Henry L. Stimson, op. cit. supra note 1, at p. 7. 
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Through a common basis of understanding, it is possi- 
ble “that right shall rule in a law-governed world,” as ex- 
pressed in the Purpose of the American Peace Society, and 
that world affairs will make it possible for nations and 
their peoples to work together for the common cause of 
peace. 


APPENDIX 


The following table shows the system of law prevalent in the 
states bound by the Charter of the United Nations and the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice: 


Afghanistan Moslem 

Argentina Romanesque 

Australia Anglican 

Belgium Romanesque 

Bolivia Romanesque 

Brazil Romanesque 
Byelo-Russian S. S. R. Slavic-Soviet (Romanesque) 
Canada Anglican 

Chile Romanesque 

China Chinese (Romanesque) 
Colombia Romanesque 

Costa Rica Romanesque 

Cuba Romanesque 
Czechoslovakia Romanesque-Slavic 
Denmark Romanesque (Germanic) 
Dominican Republic Romanesque 

Ecuador Romanesque 

Egypt Moslem 

Ethiopia Romaneqsue (Tribal) 
France (and Empire) Romanesque 

Greece Romanesque 

Guatemala Romanesque 

Haiti Romanesque 

Honduras Romanesque 

Iceland Romanesque (Germanic) 
India Anglican (Moslem-Hindu) 
Tran Moslem (Romanesque) 
Iraq Moslem 

Lebanon Romanesque-Moslem 


Liberia Anglican-Tribal 
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Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands (and possessions) 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

E] Salvador 

Saudi Arabia 

Siam 

Sweden 

Syria 

Turkey 

Ukrainian S. S. R. 

Union of South Africa 

Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 





Romanesque 

Romanesque 

Romanesque 

Anglican 

Romanesque 

Romanesque (Germanic) 
Anglican (Moslem-Hindu) 
Romanesque 

Romanesque 

Romanesque 

Anglican (Romanesque) 
Romanesque-Slavic 
Romanesque 

Moslem 

Romanesque 

Romanesque (Germanic) 
Romanesque-Moslem 
Moslem-Romanesque 
Slavic-Soviet (Romanesque) 
Anglican-Romanesque 


Slavic-Soviet (Romanesque) 
Anglican 

Anglo-American 
Romanesque 

Romanesque 

Moslem 


Slavic-Romanesque 





“The difficulty of uniting the minds of men accustomed 
to think and act differently can only be conceived by those 


who have witnessed it.” 


James Madison 
In a letter to Edmund Pendleton 


September 14, 1789 








THE THEORY OF SOVIET LAW 


By RupoLtpepH SCHLESINGER 


Soviet writings on fundamental problems of legal the- 
ory represent in the main the initial stage in the elabora- 
tion of theoretical foundations for a new legal system. 
What is the nature of this first system of modern law de- 
signed for the governance of a society not based on the pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production? What kind 
of law emanates from a state which itself is a product of 
the struggle of classes and is dominated by those classes 
responsible for social production? Is law as an agency for 
regulating human behavior incompatible with the aboli- 
tion of private property in the means of production? 

For the Soviet lawyer the answers to these questions 
are settled. Since the liquidation of the Pashukanis theo- 
rists, who held that the law in general is explained by the 
relations of commodity exchange and that civil law de- 
scribes the relations of persons who act in the market as 
commodity dealers, Vishinsky’s Fundamental Tasks of the 
Soviet Law has established the orthodox position of law 
during the Second Revolution. The idea is now axiomatic 
that socialist law as a “system of norms established by leg- 
islation by the State of the Toilers . . . to protect, to 
strengthen, and to develop socialist relations,” is a neces- 
sary characteristic of a socialist society; it is a part of its 
gradual transition to communism. 

Some argument continues on details such as whether 
custom implicitly sanctioned by the State should be recog- 
nized as part of the law and how far court decision should 
be recognized as a source of law. These discussions are not 
of decisive importance if one remembers that Soviet law 
recognizes local custom only so far as it represents a suit- 
able element for the construction of the new society and 
that courts, while strictly protected against interference by 
the organs of administration, are regarded as one of the 
organs by which the political will of the community is 
enforced. The concept of law standing not only above the 
individual organs of government, but also above the “gen- 
eral political line” along which society is being organized 
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is completely alien to Soviet thought. 

Like most of their colleagues in continental European 
countries, Soviet legal theorists regard codified law alone 
as law proper. To the present, however, they have to 
work with a set of codes enacted in the years 1922-1926 
during the period of the New Economic Policy. These 
codes have become largely obsolete as a result of events 
subsequent to their individual enactment. A new codifica- 
tion is being prepared and will provide new consideration 
of fundamental legal principles. 

At the present time Soviet legal theorists are occupied 
with the task of bringing the available material into theo- 
retical adjustment. Of the codes of the N.E.P. Period the 
Land Code, based on the predominance of the individual 
peasant holdings, has become almost obsolete. It has been 
superseded by the Model Articles of 1935 which circum- 
scribe the rights and duties of the kollkoz members. Again, 
the Code of Labor Law has been, to put it mildly, “great- 
ly modified” by the abolition in 1940 of the right of a 
worker to leave employment without the consent of man- 
agement, which consent has to be given in certain cases 
specified in the law, and by the virtual abolition, because 
of labor shortage, of the right of management to dismiss 
workers. In Family Law the Statute of July 7, 1944, 
restored the position of the 1918 code concerning the non- 
recognition of de facto marriage and the transfer of di- 
vorce to the courts but established claims of the unmarried 
mother against the state in place of suits for support 
against fathers other than husbands. Even in civil law con- 
tract has lost much of its predominance because of the fact 
that economic disputes of real importance can arise only 
between state enterprises whose differences are settled by 
a special semi-judicial organ of state arbitration. While 
state arbitration operates subject to law, it approaches the 
litigant parties with a due appreciation of the interests and 
policies of the State which owns both of them. 

More important, indeed, than the rather routine ajudi- 
cation of claims for non-fulfillment of contracts are the 
so-called “precontract suits” in which arbitration deter- 
mines the detailed conditions of contracts which state en- 
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terprises conclude with each other according to the direc- 
tives of “The Plan.” Although litigation as a form of pro- 
cedure is preserved by the responsibility of either party 
to advance all favorable arguments, the arbitrator is ex- 
pected to make a contribution of his own based on the le- 
gality of the issues as well as on the national interest. This 
trend represents a reversal of the growth of society from 
status to contract which Dicey recognized as basic in mod- 
ern welfare economics. During the decade since the sup- 
pression of the commodity exchange conception of law of 
Pushukanis, Soviet legal theory has recognized that change 
in the foundations of law implies no “withering away” 
of the law or its replacement by other agencies regulating 
social behavior. 

From the beginning, public ownership of the decisive 
means of production became the basic postulate of Soviet 
law. In the Civil Code of 1922, according to the condi- 
tions of the N.E.P. period, public ownership was recog- 
nized as existing alongside private ownership; yet it car- 
ried privileges only when it related to some specific types 
of means of production in which no private ownership was 
permitted. In the 1936 Constitution, on the contrary, only 
a few types of private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion—and all of small importance—are mentioned. These 
few are evidently expected to “wither away” in due course. 
The fact of fundamental importance is that public owner- 
ship of the means of production is the basic phenomenon 
from which all other institutions, including private owner- 
ship in means of consumption, are derived. This fact is of 
controlling importance—more important than the extent 
to which private ownership is permitted even in the con- 
stitutions of the new Baltic republics. 

This fact does not mean that private ownership of the 
means of consumption have been impaired. On the con- 
trary, such ownership has been strengthened. No longer 
associated with the stigma of unearned income, private 
ownership of the means of consumption is regarded as the 
citizen’s reward for his participation in nationalized pro- 
duction. Private ownership of the means of consumption 
enjoys increased protection. 
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The nature of this protection is indicated by changes in 
the penal code. Under the conditions of widespread pov- 
erty which existed at the time and the controlling leftist 
position on general legal theory the Penal Code of 1922- 
1926 provided a maximum of three months imprisonment 
for the first and one year for subsequent larcenies com- 
mitted by the same offender. By the decree of June 1947 
punishment has been increased from five to ten years and 
for robbery committed with violence, which formerly was 
limited to ten years as the maximum prison sentence, to 
twenty years. The laws protecting public property are 
still stronger, although the law of August 7, 1932, pro- 
vided in extreme cases for capital punishment. 

According to Article I of the Civil Code, “civil rights 
are protected by the law unless they are exercised in a 
sense contrary to the economic and social purposes for the 
achievement of which they have been established.” Ac- 
cording to Article 30 any transaction performed for illegal 
purposes, to evade the law, or to injure the state, is in- 
valid. These “class clausulae,” as they are frequently 
called, were originally enacted to prevent private entre- 
preneurs from using the rights granted to them to promote 
a capitalist restoration. Article 30 is now used by the state 
arbitration to assure the conformity of contracts concluded 
by state enterprises to the general purposes of “The Plan.” 

In criminal law the principle of analogy, as stated in 
Article 16, tends to prevent the shrewd law-breaker from 
making use of loopholes in a code hastily enacted; it also 
enables the courts to meet new circumstances when actions 
formerly irrelevant might imply a threat to the social or- 
der which they had to protect. In the process of elabora- 
tion of the law the relativist conception of “socially dan- 
gerous acts” and of the offender as a person deemed dan- 
gerous to the new social order has given way to the strict 
elaboration of conceptions such as guilt and negligence. 
During the most recent years various enactments provided 
severe penalties for serious cases of negligence, especially 
in war industries, and for failure to support the authorities 
in the preservation of public order. Even during the worst 
crises of the war there was no revival of concepts such as 
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“eventual intention” which up to the end of the purges 
allowed the judge to substitute danger to the state arising 
from a certain action for the actual intention of the offend- 
er. 

All these trends indicate provision for an increased se- 
curity of the individual although the demands made upon 
him by penal law have grown with the increased need for 
“production discipline” and with the disappearance of the 
threat of unemployment as a sanction against failure to 
comply with the needs of production. 

Lhe Civil Code of 1922 enacted special safeguards 
against contracts entered into by some person under duress 
or because of failure properly to defend his interests. It 
granted initiative in legal proceedings not only to the per- 
son injured but also to the State and to social organizations 
interested in his welfare. Originally established to safe- 
guard the rights of the poor peasant who by illiteracy or 
by the pressure of his kulak neighbor might be prevented 
from making full use of his rights, such institutions today 
represent the basic concept that a// rights granted by the 
Soviet legal order are based upon the public interest in the 
citizen’s welfare. As large-scale economic transactions are 
a monopoly of nationalized enterprises, it is generally ac- 
cepted that what we call the transfer of the right to prop- 
erty from one state enterprise to another is in fact a new 
distribution of competence to exercise the state right of 
property and of the exercise of this function from one or- 
gan of state to another. The preservation of the form of 
sale-purchase in these transactions as well as in those in 
which commodities are actually transferred to the owner- 
ship of the individual consumer implies no more than the 
recognized need of the State to plan in terms of money 
and to check on the efficiency of its agencies by their bud- 
getary responsibilities. 

It is generally recognized that in the U.S.S.R. there can 
no longer be aynthing but public law. The grow of this law 
provides the clearest refutation of the assumption, shared 
also by an earlier school of Soviet lawyers, that “law in 
general is a mere by-product of private law.” 

















HOW LEGAL SYSTEMS INTERACT 
By Luis REque 


The commercial law of Latin America demonstrates 
how legal systems interect in the world community. After 
their emancipation, for example, the American Republics 
continued to abide by the institutions of the commercial 
laws of Spain. The Spanish Commercial Code, promul- 
gated in 1829, was conceived in relation to ideas and com- 
mercial conditions of the period. It had profound influ- 
ence on the codification of mercantile law in Brazil 
(1850), Peru (1853), Colombia (1853), Costa Rica 
(1853), Mexico (1854), El Salvador (1855), Argentina 
(1862), Venezuela (1862-1873), Chile (1865), Nica- 
ragua (1869), Guatemala (1877), Honduras (1880), and 
Ecuador (1882). Cuba, then being a Spanish possession, 
kept Spanish laws after her independence. The French 
legislation served as the principal source of the Bolivian 
Code of 1834. 

The codes of various American countries sooner or 
later exercised a great influence upon others. Thus the 
Argentina Commercial Code was adopted by Paraguay. 
The legal dispositions of Argentina and Uruguay had a 
reciprocal influence vpon each other. Many provisions 
of the Mexican Commercial Code were adopted in Guate- 
mala and Nicaragua; the Chilean Commercial Code served 
as a model for the codification of the mercantile laws of 
Colombia, Panama, Ecuador, Guatemala, E] Salvador, 
and Honduras. 

In the last years the Latin-American Commercial Codes 
have been amended in some important points by subse- 
quent legislation. Latin-American Codes of Commerce 
enumerate in general forms of associations of natural per- 
sons for mercantile purposes as follows: 


1. The general partnership or “Sociedad Colectiva.” 


2. The limited partnership or “Sociedad en Coman- 
dita.” 


3. The joint-stock companies or “Sociedad Anonimas,” 
21 
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which is the prototype of the Anglo-American Cor- 
poration. 

4. The limited liability company or “Sociedad de Res- 

ponsabilidad Limitada.” 

5. The partnership with special partners by shares, or 

“Sociedad en Cocandita por acciones.” 

6. The cooperative society or “Sociedad Cooperativa.” 

It will be noted that partnership and corporations are 
denominated by the same term “Sociedad.” Here is a very 
important point of cleavage between Latin-American and 
Anglo-American legal doctrine governing mercantile or- 
ganizations. The classification of commercial associations 
in the Latin-American codes places in one general group 
the ordinary partnership, the limited partnership, and the 
stock company or corporation; in Anglo-American law, 
on the other hand, a basic distinction is drawn between the 
corporate and the unincorporate organization. 

The reason for this divergence is to be found in the 
strongly established concept of Latin-American law which 
treats mercantile associations—partnerships as well as cor- 
porations—as entities, whose conditions of existence are 
set forth in exact statutory provisions. In fact, in the 
Latin-American view, the corporation is a sort of natural] 
outgrowth of the partnership entity. Anglo-American 
law in contrast does not regard the partnership as a legal 
entity, and confers juridical personality upon corporations 
only through the issuance of a charter by the state. 

The Latin-American Codes, without exception, treat 
commercial associations, including partnerships, as entities. 
The modern civil-law concept of a partnership is that it is 
a juridical being having an existence distinct from its mem- 
bers. The Mexican Code tersely expresses the principle 
as follows: “When inscribed in the Public Register of 
Commerce, mercantile societies have juridical personality 
distinct from that of the members.” (Article 2, Mexican 
Law of July 28, 1934.) 

In modern Anglo-American Law the tradition persists 
that partnership organizations do not acquire the status 
of juridical persons and that natural persons cannot create 
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from themselves an artificial or juristic person without 
the consent or authority of the State. 

In the last years some countries have revised and re- 
formed their commercial codes, especially Argentina, 
Uruguay, Chile, Brazil, and Mexico, in accordance with 
the agreements of the Inter-American Conferences about 
commercial relations. The Bustamante’s Code, adopted 
as the Commercial Code of Americas in the VI Conference 
Inter-American of Havana (February 13, 1928), marked 
a new phase of this fruitful relationship. On April 1, 
1938, the following countries of America approved the 
adoption of “Bustamante’s Code”: Bolivia, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Chile, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, The Domini- 
can Republic, and Venezuela; and with reservations, Ar- 
gentina and Colombia. The creation of the Permanent 
Committee of Juristias, by Resolution VII of the Eighth 
International Conference of American States (Lima 1938) 
for the unification of the civil and commercial laws of 
America, is also the starting point for a systematic and 
continuous collaboration among all the American Nations. 
The mercantile life does not only interest one country; it 
embraces the activities and relations of persons of different 
countries. More comprehension and collaboration be- 
tween the two juridical systems of the Continent is there- 
fore necessary. 


















PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT AND 
CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By YueEn-.i LIANG 


In the eyes of not a few critics in the past, international 
law has had a somewhat chequered reputation. Those 
times of crisis in which public attention is directed to legal 
problems in the field of international affairs are times in 
which international lawlessness rather than international 
law has been most conspicuous. The credit of the law has 
therefore been at times unduly shaken both by the failures 
of those who have professed to be bound by legal rules, 
and by the lack of physical power of the international com- 
munity to prevent or to redress breaches of accepted rules. 
It is, however, by no means true to suggest that there is 
no such thing as international law, or that there are few, if 
any, accepted rules commonly observed by states in their 
international relations. Despite failures that there may 
have been in the past to secure and enforce observance of 
legal rules, international law has developed inevitably in 
the course of international intercourse, both by gradual 
customary growth and by specific treaty enactment. 

The daily work of such an international organization 
as the United Nations must develop, and is developing, 
international law, as special problems arise before its 
various organs. Moreover, as the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations has pointed out in his Annual Report 
on the Work of the Organization, 1947, the most direct 
way in which international law develops is by means of 
international agreements and conventions extending the 
area of law-governed matters. Organs of the United Na- 
tions have been active in promoting in the spheres allotted 
to them the conclusion of international conventions on 
special topics. 

By Article 13, paragraph 1(a) of the Charter, however, 
the more specific task of initiating studies for the encour- 
agement of the progressive development of international 
law and its codification has been given to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 
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It is hoped that, by a systematic and careful study both 
of accepted rules of law and proposals for their amend- 
ment or augmentation, the rules of law may be clarified 
and strengthened, and doubts and disagreements removed, 
to the end that they will more fully be observed by all the 
States of the world. 

The task may be considered as having two main as- 
pects: (a) the clarification, restatement, and more precise 
formulation of rules which have already obtained general 
or widespread recognition, which process may be described 
as codification; and (b) the extension of international law 
into new fields by expanding or supplementing or modify- 
ing previously recognized rules, which process may be 
described as the progressive development of the law. To 
some extent the two processes must in many cases overlap, 
but the distinction is nevertheless a useful one. 

The work of codification or restatement of law has pro- 
duced in the past certain problems not easily foreseen. 
The League of Nations attempted the task of codification 
by the method of the summoning of an international con- 
ference at which conventions on selected topics of law 
were to be negotiated. An international conference, how- 
ever, usually reaches its decisions in the light of current 
political ideas and conditions rather than on careful and 
scientific study of legal principles. The failure of such a 
conference as that held at the Hague in 1930 may produce 
confusion rather than clarification of law. 

A division of opinion therefore prevails as whether the 
work of codification can be more effectively performed by 
an international conference, or by means of restatements 
drawn up in a less controversial atmosphere by leading 
jurists. 

The United Nations has commenced the task of the 
strengthening of international law by the establishment of 
organs for the carrying out of this work. In the Secre- 
tariat, a special division of the Legal Department was set 
up, the Division of Development and Codification of In- 
ternational Law, on which falls the continuous responsi- 
bility in this work. The Division has undertaken prepara- 
tory work and studies pending the creation of more elabo- 
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rate machinery, and would assist any such machinery in 
the performance of its duties. The task of progressive de- 
velopment of international law and codification involves a 
vast mass of unspectacular but most necessary research 
work in the records of the different States, and the produc- 
tion of a full and thorough restatement of existing rules 
means the undertaking of work amongst documentary ma- 
terials which cannot be adequately performed in a short 
space of time. It is therefore to be anticipated that a sys- 
tematic codification of the rules of international law must 
be the work of a period of years. It is not a work which 
could be performed in a few weeks, or months, even if 
there were not political or other difficulties to delay agree- 
ment. 

The General Assembly in the Second Part of its First 
Session in 1946, on a proposal of the United States, took 
up this question, in fulfillment of its duty under Article 
13, paragraph 1(a) of the Charter. It resolved to appoint 
a Committee to consist of representatives of the govern- 
ments of seventeen Member States to advise it on the best 
means of undertaking the task. This Committee, namely, 
the Committee on the Progressive Development of Inter- 
national Law and its Codification, met at Lake Success, 
May-June, 1947, and drew up a Report which was pre- 
sented to the General Assembly at its Second Session in 
September, 1947, and formed the basis of a Resolution 
adopted by it at its 123rd Meeting on 21 November 1947. 
By this Resolution the General Assembly has established 
an International Law Commission (1.L.C.), whose object 
is the promotion of the progressive development of inter- 
national law and its codification. The Statute of the Com- 
mission has been adopted but the election of its members 
has been postponed until the Third Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1948. The Commission is to have fifteen 
members, persons of recognized competence in interna- 
tional law, elected by the General Assembly from a list 
of candidates nominated by the Governments of Members 
of the United Nations, and is to sit at the Headquarters 
of the United Nations. The members are to be elected 
for three years, with eligibility for re-election. They are 
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not required to treat their work on the I.L.C. as a full 
time employment, it being considered that the task of the 
Commission needed the services of jurists of the very 
highest calibre, who might be reluctant wholly to abandon 
their present occupations to engage in the work of codifi- 
cation. Detailed procedures are laid down both for pro- 
gressive development and codification of law. 

In the task of progressive development, the Commis- 
sion may consider not only matters referred to it by the 
General Assembly, but also proposals and drafts of Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, the other principal organs of 
the United Nations, specialized agencies, or official bodies 
established by intergovernmental agreement to encourage 
the progressive development of international law and its 
codification. In addition, the Commission is to survey the 
whole field of international law with a view to selecting 
topics for codification, and to submit its recommendations 
to the General Assembly. 

The drafts resulting from the Commission’s work on 
codification are to be submitted with the Report and rec- 
ommendations of the Commission to the General Assem- 
bly, which may take no action, refer the drafts back to the 
Commission for reconsideration, recommend the drafts to 
Member States with a view to the conclusion of a conven- 
tion, convoke a conference to conclude a convention, or 
take note of or adopt the report by resolution—in this 
last case the effect would be to endow the formulations or 
restatements of international law with a persuasive force. 

Wide powers of consultation, both with organs of the 
United Nations and international and national organiza- 
tions, official and non-official, are given to the I.L.C. 

The I.L.C. is further under the duty to consider ways 
and means for making the evidence of customary interna- 
tional law more readily available and to report to the 
General Assembly. 

A body has thus been established with the definite task 
of promoting the development and codification of interna- 
tional law. It will be assisted in the work by the Division 
of Development and Codification of International Law of 
the Secretariat of the United Nations whose responsibili- 
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ties will include not only the administrative organization 
required for the sessions and work of the I.L.C., but also 
much preparatory research work. These responsibilities 
have been augmented both by the decision to appoint the 
members of the I.L.C. on a part-time basis, and by the 
postponement of the election of the members until the 
Third Session of the General Assembly. A proposal was 
indeed made that the Committee on Progressive Develop- 
ment and Codification which met in May-June, 1947, 
should be continued as an interim body to commence the 
task of codification pending the election of members of the 
I.L.C. The General Assembly, however, considered that 
the Secretariat of the United Nations was qualified to 
carry out the necessary preparatory work and preferred 
to leave these duties in its hands. 

Certain specific projects in the field of development 
and codification are already being studied by the Secre- 
tariat. A draft convention, prepared by the Secretariat 
with the assistance of experts on the international crime 
of genocide—the destruction of entire human groups—, 
is now under examination of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

The formulation of the principles contained in the Nu- 
remberg Charter and the Judgment of the Tribunal has 
also been a subject of consideration. By the latest deci- 
sion of the General Assembly, this matter, being of a most 
difficult and complicated character, has been referred to 
the I.L.C. for further study. 

Also, the Government of Panama has been pressing 
since 1945 for the acceptance by the Member States of the 
United Nations of a general declaration of the Rights and 
Duties of States. It has presented a draft declaration on 
the subject, which the General Assembly has recommend- 
ed as a basis of discussion by the I.L.C. Such a declaration 
clearly involves very wide study of a number of topics, 
and thorough preparatory work on the draft is a matter 
requiring much detailed research. Fuller study will be 
given to the matter by the I.L.C. when the election of its 
members has taken place. 

The work which has been performed by the organs of 
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the United Nations on the specific task of encouraging the 
development and codification of international law has up 
to the present been preliminary. The task is not one that 
can be undertaken hurriedly if effective and enduring re- 
sults are to be achieved. International law is both harder 
to make and harder to change than national law. It is 
therefore all the more necessary to combine enthusiasm 
for the acceptance of the most just and reasonable rules, 
with patience and circumspection in their formulation. The 
General Assembly has approached its task in an atmos- 
phere of practical reality—it has obtained the advice of a 
highly qualified Committee as to the best methods of 
discharging its duties in the matter, and on the basis of 
its recommendations, it has set up a permanent commis- 
sion to take charge of the work. 

In the promotion by the United Nations of the devel- 
opment and codification of international law, both the 
United States of America and China have taken a promi- 
nent part. It was the United States who brought the mat- 
ter to the attention of the General Assembly at its First 
Session. In the Committee on the Progressive Develop- 
ment and Codification of International Law, Professor P. 
C. Jessup was one of the most active and zealous members. 
Throughout the discussions in the General Assembly, sup- 
porters of early and energetic action in this field have been 
able to rely on the close and constant cooperation of the 
representatives of the United States and China, as well as 
upon that of other American States which have been thor- 
oughly prepared for a task of this nature by the work al- 
ready undertaken by the Union of American States for 
several decades. 

















HUMAN RIGHTS AS AN END OF 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


By Boris Mirk1neE-GuETZEVITCH 


Aré democracy and peace indivisible? Is there a close 
liaison between peace and freedom of the individual? Is 
this relationship a dominating factor in the evolution of 
modern public law? 

With radical changes in public law under the influence 
of the American and French Revolutions at the end of the 
18th century a new international consciousness emerged. 
With the evolution of representative government this in- 
ternational judicial consciousness became increasingly uni- 
versal, liberal, and pacifist. The idea of peace and that of 
freedom emerged from the same historic atmosphere: the 
progress of international law follows that of constitutional 
law. 

By the end of the 18th century, the doctrine of inter- 
national law had already attained a considerable degree of 
perfection. All the spiritual forces of medieval Europe, 
of the Renaissance, and of the 18th century contributed to 
the modern conception of international law. The doctrine 
of international law, however, was evolved in an ivory 
tower; it had no social or political effect. Wars, dynastic 
battles, atrocities, sad experience in international affairs 
showed how little the influence of the doctrine really was. 
Only when “the man of the street” begins to speak up on 
important political questions does international law begin 
to lose its purely scholastic and theoretical character and 
become a technique toward international peace. 

Why, may we ask, from the juridical point of view is 
the democratic state bound to a greater degree by interna- 
tional law than a totalitarian state? The answer is that the 
democratic state embodies in its institutions methods to 
counter any violations of the rules of international law. 

The violation of an internationally ratified treaty, ac- 
cording to the constitution, would amount to a flagrant 
violation of public national law. A whole network of safe- 
guards and judicial remedies are provided in the national 
constitutions. If the state has a parliamentary form of 
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government, the House may react against violation of an 
international law by overthrow of the ministry. A su- 
preme court may give the highest recourse against the min- 
isters. Beyond the realm of constitutional or penal law, 
the democratic state possesses means to-counter infraction 
of international law such as the power of the press and 
public opinion. 

In a totalitarian state no judicial guarantee exists against 
the violation of international law—no parliament, no vote 
of lack of confidence, no Supreme Court, no opposition of 
public opinion. Infraction of international agreements by 
a totalitarian state is subject to no internal control or re- 
dress. 

Comparison of these two forms of state shows that the 
observance of human rights is strictly dependent on the 
form of national government. The totalitarian state pos- 
sesses no guarantee against violation of international law 
by its government; the democratic state, on the other hand, 
possesses numerous techniques for countering a breach of 
international agreement and, hence, is more limited by the 
rules of international law. 

The inclusion of the Rights of Man in the San Fran- 
cisco Charter was due to.a wave of opinion created by the 
collective efforts of political, scientific, and religious or- 
ganizations, which through their publications, appeals, and 
demonstrations forced the delegates to listen to the inter- 
national vox populi and to inscribe the principles of the 
Rights of Man in the text of the Charter. Although pro- 
tection of human rights was not established as the regulat- 
ing principle of international life, the text of the Charter 
represents progress in the evolution of international law. 

The Preamble of the Charter, for example, lays the 
basis for the international organization in two principal 
ideas: (1) the desire for peace and (2) the affirmation of 
the Rights of Man. It says: 

We, the peoples of the United Nations, determined 
to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, 
which twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow 
to mankind, and to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights... 
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Article 1, establishing the purposes of the United Na- 
tions, includes the achievement of: 

international cooperation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural, or humani- 
tarian character, and in promoting and encouraging re- 
spect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

Article 13 gives the Assembly the right to initiate stud- 
ies and make recommendations for the purpose of 

assisting in the realization of human rights and funda- 

mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion. 

Article 55 proclaims universal respect for, and observ- 
ance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

According to Article 62, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil may: 

make recommendations for the purpose of promoting 

respect for, and observance of, human rights and fun- 

damental freedoms for all... 

Article 68 adds that: 

The Economic and Social Council shall set up commis- 

sions in economic and social fields and for the promo- 

tion of human rights and such other commissions as mary 
be required for the performance of its functions. 

The general formula in respect to Human Rights, pro- 
claimed in Article 1, is restated in Article 76 on Trustee- 
ship: 

... (¢) to encourage respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion, and to encourage rec- 
ognition of the interdependence of the peoples of the 
world. 

Where Human Rights are concerned, it can be seen, the 
Charter affirms respect for the Rights of Man as the point 
of juridical departure. The Charter proposes categorically 
the international assurance of the Rights of Man. 

This assurance constitutes the cardinal point in the only 
possible judicial theory of the Charter: identification of 
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peace with freedom, identification born of the battle of the 
people against fascism, which, in turn, had identified ag- 
gression with tyranny, war with slavery. Is the principle 
of the international protection of human rights, implying 
international sanctions against fascist governments, set 
down in the Charter? It is, yet its application is partly 
thwarted by Paragraph 7 of Article 2: 

Nothing contained in the present Charter shall au- 
thorize the United Nations to intervene in matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state or shall require the members to submit such mat- 
ters to settlement under the present Charter; but this 
principle shall not prejudice the application of enforce- 
ment measures under Chapter VII. 

Hence, there exist cases which, according to the Charter, 
“are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state”; these “cases” are neither enumerated, nor defined, 
yet they cease to be sacrosanct when such cases menace 
peace. In other words, the reservation implicit in Para- 
graph 7 of Article 2 does not apply when peace is endan- 
gered. Can violations of human rights committed by a 
government, in all circumstances, be considered “matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state?” 

Too narrow an interpretation of Article 2, Paragraph 7 
is, We propose, contrary to the judicial principles of the in- 
ternational community of our era. Such an interpretation 
indeed contradicts other articles of the Charter already 
cited. If the organization of the United Nations has not 
the right to intervene in a case of a violation of the Rights 
of Man, how could the Charter have given the Economic 
and Social Council and the Commission on Human Rights 
the right to make recommendations to the powers? Such 
recommendations would be simply intervention in the 
affairs which were essentially “within the domestic juris- 
diction of any state.” 

Either the violation of Human Rights must be subject 
to international sanction and, in this case, the Charter gives 
the organs of the United Nations different means to realize 
the sanctions, or any recommendations will be contrary to 
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Paragraph 7, Article 2. A narrow interpretation is con- 
trary to the spirit of the Charter in the judicial atmosphere 
in which the Charter was conceived and drawn up. 

The juridical ideology of the Charter cannot be sep- 
arated from the political ideology of World War I1, which 
was a battle against international fascism, which openly 
violates the Rights of Man and furthers this violation 
through international aggression. The constant reference 
to the protection of human rights in several articles of the 
Charter is not only a manner of speech, but a juridical 
factor. Not to realize the element of urgency in the inter- 
national defense of human rights would be to destroy the 
very basis of the Charter. 

An analysis of the Charter therefore establishes certain 
general principles: (1) All adherence to a nation which 
violates the Rights of Man in the person of her nationals 
is contrary to the rules of the Charter. (2) All violations 
of the Rights of Man committed by a nation, whether a 
member of the United Nations or not, are subject to the 
judicial reaction foreseen in the Charter; in effect, accord- 
ing to Articles 10 and 11 all members of the United Na- 
tions can avail themselves of the General Assembly. Hence 
the United Nations, without recourse to the procedure 
provided for the maintenance of peace, can condemn an 
antidemocratic nation, even if it is not a member of the 
United Nations, by a vote of the General Assembly. Such 
a vote would have an indisputable moral effect. 

The preamble of the Charter has the same constitutional 
character as the other articles. Consequently, the aim of 
the United Nations is the defense of human rights. 

Can one pretend that the violation of human rights does 
not constitute a threat to the peace? 

FREEDOM AND PEACE arRE INDIVISIBLE 

This statement conforms to the evolution of public law 
prior to 1939, but at the present time, after the tragic ex- 
perience of fascism and World War II, to fail to grasp the 
logical, historical, and judicial interdependence of human 
rights and peace is to misinterpret completely the spirit of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 




















INTERNATIONAL LEGAL 
ACTION 


By Pirman B. Potrer 





THE HABIT OF 


In view of developments in organized international ac- 
tivity in recent days such as the United Nations, its many 
specialized agencies, and affiliated organs, and develop- 
ments in Pan-American cooperation, an inquiry concerning 
progress in the oldest form of international organization— 
arbitration or judicial settlement—is in order. What has 
happened in the field of legal procedure in the world com- 
munity? 

The answer begins with the observation that in the area 
of structural reform much has been accomplished. Fol- 
lowing the establishment of the Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration at The Hague in 1899 (revised in 1907), the 
Permanent Court of International Justice was set up un- 
der the League of Nations in 1921. Now the Internation- 
al Court of Justice takes its place under the United Na- 
tions. At the same time, however, nothing has been done 
to satisfy the demands for regional courts on a lower lev- 
el; the international judicial structure remains very frag- 
mentary and slender. 

Procedure before these high courts has been greatly im- 
proved since 1899. Once a case between two states gets 
before one of these tribunals it can be handled, subject to 
reservations noted below, with a fair degree of s satisfaction. 

The decisive question to ask relates to the problem of 
the submission of cases by states. Has there been any no- 
ticeable increase in the number of cases submitted to judi- 
cial settlement before international tribunals in recent 
years? The answer is no. While the P.C.I.J. was much 
more active than the old Hague Court of Arbitration, ex- 
perience must yet tell us to what extent the habit of ad- 
judication will grow under the I.C.J. To date it has not 
been very busy. 

The paradox of the situation under which important 
world courts have few cases resides in the fact that during 
the period 1920-1935 many agreements were concluded 
whereby either party could bring the other before the 
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P.C.I.J. (now the I.C.J.). The existence of world courts 
fills a long standing demand of advocates of international 
adjudication, yet the increase in cases submitted indicates 
the undeveloped state of the habit of legal recourse in in- 
ternational affairs, in the legal structure and operation of 
the world community. Why do national states not submit 
cases to international courts? 

The present writer, noting this contradiction, recently 
surveyed and analyzed the opinions of some fifty jurists, 
diplomats, and administrative officials of different coun- 
tries and arrived at these arresting conclusions: 

1. The failure of governments to take advantage of the 
right to bring other governments into court results from 
conscious choice, not inadvertance. 

2. Disinclination to offend a fellow-government tends 
to prevent the growth of the habit of submission. 

3. Uncertainty over the outcome exists because of the 
character of existing international law. 

4. Uncertainty about the issues to be decided and the 
points to be proved in any international adjudication exists 
because of the absence of those standardized forms of ac- 
tion and pleading which mold litigation in the national or 
local jurisdiction into manageable forms. 

One state having a grievance against another state, even 
if authorized to bring the latter into court, hesitates to do 
so because it is uncertain about the reaction of its opponent, 
uncertain about the substance of the law defining its rights, 
and uncertain above all as to how to formulate its com- 
plaints, demands, or other pleadings so as to bring out its 
true position and its just rights. 

International habits grow slowly; substantive law grows 
slowly too—even when implemented by deliberate and 
competent legislation. Forms of action and pleading grow 
most slowly of all. Available international forms may, in- 
deed, be supplemented by borrowing and analogy from 
other legal areas much in the way that the United States 
Supreme Court, faced with a similar situation, drew upon 
common Anglo-American forms of action to facilitate liti- 
gation among the States of the Union under the new Con- 
stitution of 1789. 
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To further the habit of international litigation and the 
submission of disputes for legal settlement, law in the 
world community needs the implementation of precise 
pleadings, standards of practice, clearly defined forms of 
action, and a wide-spread familiarity with procedures on 
the international level. The restatement of substantive in- 
ternational law must go hand-in-hand with the perfection 
of adjectival law. The habit of legal action will grow with 
the perfection of international courts as instrumentalities, 
and with the spreading of understanding of practice and 
procedure in these courts. 


PRACTICAL LEGAL PROBLEMS IN DOING 
BUSINESS IN LATIN AMERICA 


By GeorceE H. Sisiey 


Our good neighbors South of the Rio Grande have 
been on the receiving end during the last thirty years of 
an ever increasing flow of American capital funds originat- 
ing in the United States of America. The tempo has been 
increased vastly during the last ten years, and promises to 
continue to increase with the development of the natural 
resources of those countries. 

The populations of those countries have grown to sig- 
nificant proportions. Vast territories opening up will con- 
tinue for decades to require millions of dollars necessary 
to provide adequate public utilities and make available the 
tools and facilities of the industrial age. Already great 
cities exist with millions of inhabitants. They continue to 
grow, unable to keep pace with the needs for housing, 
transportation, water, sewage, gas and electricity. They 
look to us to supply a large portion of their principal 
needs. The modern business man in a city like Buenos 
Aires or Sao Paulo, is very apt to live in a multi-storied 
apartment dwelling, reinforced by steel made in the 
United States, serviced by an elevator made in the United 
States, with a modern kitchen, including a stove and a 
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refrigerator made in the United States, and probably air 
conditioned by equipment made in the United States. 
He drives to his place of business in an automobile made 
in the United States, smoking a cigarette made of tobacco 
grown in Virginia; his office is equipped with typewriters, 
calculating machines, and file cabinets made in the United 
States. 

Most of the great manufacturing corporations of our 
country which twenty-five or thirty years ago exported 
their merchandise to some agent, now maintain their own 
establishments with their own sales organizations. Many 
plants have been constructed which are now assembling 
or manufacturing many of the objects in every day use. 
American Chambers of Commerce exist in several of the 
principal capitals of the Latin American countries. We 
have been busy sending our technicians to those countries 
to train their nationals. 

To cope with all of this development, the governments 
of those countries have found it necessary to adopt laws 
to provide the needed revenues, to regulate management 
and labor and to meet the problems which necessarily arise 
out of conflicts between the old and the new way of doing 
things. Unfortunately, for all concerned, very few law- 
yers in our country were prepared by education or experi- 
ence to deal with customs and procedures of the practice 
of law in Latin America. Few of our lawvers were or are 
thoroughly conversant with Spanish or Portuguese, and 
very few ever spent any appreciable amount of time in 
Latin American countries. Conversely, even fewer Latin 
American lawyers had any training or exverience in our 
customs and procedures. Exceedingly well educated and 
in every sense leaders of their communities, they neverthe- 
less had been prone to find such post graduate education 
as they required in Universities in England or elsewhere 
in Europe. Most of them speak French, but not many of 
them have more than an elementary knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and until recently, practically none of them had spent 
any time in our country. It is most significant that this 
great handicap is beginning to be overcome by the ex- 
tended periods of time which lawyers from our and their 
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countries are spending in exchange visits, and by the estab- 
lishment of the Latin American Law Institute at the New 
York University School of Law. It will be several years, 
however, before the fruits of these efforts are gathered. 
In the meantime, business must go on. It would be to the 
advantage of all concerned if graduates of Latin American 
Schools of Law were encouraged to spend from two to 
five years in our major law offices, and if the laws and 
regulations governing the practice of law in most of the 
Latin American countries were revised to encourage gradu- 
ates of our schools of law to join the law firms in those 
countries, as they are not now encouraged to do. 

Now, what are the chief difficulties incurred in legal 
and commercial relations with America South? First is 
the difficulty of communication, i.e. language difficulties. 
The Spanish or Portuguese-speaking lawyer finds that his 
confrere from our country, with whom he must talk or 
correspond, rarely has a genuine working knowledge of 
his language. Consequently, endless hours are consumed 
in translation or interpretation and in clearing up language 
difficulties. I recall a simple resolution which authorized 
the officer of a corporation “to execute” an agreement. 
There was seemingly endless discussion and argument as 
to the ability of the officer “to execute” the agreement. 
The able young Latin American lawyer who had spent 
three months in the United States finally found the diffi- 
culty which his senior partner, who spoke no English, was 
unable to comprehend, as was I. It was that in Spanish 
“to execute” an agreement meant to carry out or perform 
it and not as we here have come to use the meaning as 
merely to sign it. And so, the language was altered to 
authorize the officer “to sign,” and all was well. 

A second great difficulty encountered in Latin American 
countries is the antiquated procedures which account for 
seemingly endless delays, unnecessary expense and confu- 
sion. In many countries, minutes of corporate meetings 
of stockholders or boards of directors must be written in 
longhand in the minute book, and frequently must be at- 
tested by a Notary Public. Lengthy powers of attorney 
are required to be prepared, authenticated, and filed in 
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longhand, preceded by lengthy excerpts from certificates 
of incorporation and by-laws which establish the authority 
conferred by the power of attorney. All this must be done 
before some simple act is performed. Agreements are fre- 
quently required to be written on a special form bearing a 
stamp, if any erasure or typographical error occurs, a full 
description thereof must be appended at the end of the 
agreement. The agreement must be submitted to the tax 
authorities and perhaps weeks will elapse before the tax 
authorities confirm that the proper tax has been computed 
and paid. 

Let us assume that it is decided to establish a corpora- 
tion. A competent firm of lawyers is retained, and the 
certificate of incorporation and by-laws prepared. These 
documents must then be submitted to the authorities for 
approval. Provisions which have been accepted a month 
previously by one group of official reviewers are rejected 
by a subsequent and different group. Endless conferences 
and conversations ensue. At least six weeks elapse; and 
sometimes the period is two or three months. In the 
meantime, the corporate enterprise remains stagnant. 
What could be accomplished in one or two days in our 
country requires from six weeks to six months. The law- 
yers are overburdened with petty details, their time is 
consumed by inconsequential discussions, and the client’s 
temper frays. 

Even in the large cities there are no modern law print- 
ers as we know them, who are capable of turning out ac- 
curately and quickly printed copies of certificates of incor- 
poration, by-laws, agreements, and stock certificates. The 
reason is that until recent years no need for such services 
existed. 

Next we come to the organization of the law offices. 
They are not set up to take a piece of business and stay 
with it continuously until its conclusion. The experienced 
senior partner has many clients and has not developed the 
facility of having a number of junior assistants fully quali- 
fied to do the routine preliminary work, once the funda- 
mentals have been agreed upon and outlined. Conse- 
quently, a bottle-neck develops. If, as is likely, English 
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versions of the corporate papers are necessary, there is a 
dearth of stenographic help qualified to take dictatien in 
English or to translate from Spanish or Portuguese into 
English. This is true because until recent years there has 
been no need for such trained stenographers. 

Now, necessarily, some of the difficulties encountered 
are due to differences in temperament. Jn the eyes of the 
Latin American practitioner, we are a hurrying, bustling, 
rushing, high pressure people. We are accustomed to al] 
sorts of facilities which make for speed and accomplish- 
ment. We have been evolving our procedures over a 
period of more than a half century. Our industrial age, 
our inventive genius, our very natures, and dispositions 
have become streamlined. We have little time for the 
amenities. Our files are loaded with forms and precedents. 
Techniques which are routine to us are still novel to them. 
These comments do not imply that our Latin American 
lawyers are lacking in brilliance, intelligence, or learn- 
ing. On the contrary, they are far less hand-maidens of 
business; they are leaders of thought, students of the law, 
and fully qualified to advise their clients and to protect 
their interests. Out of the pressure of the volume of work 
with which they are being confronted, I have no doubt 
that they will revise their obsolete procedures and tech- 
niques, for they are forward-looking and possessed with 
intellects of high order. 

One might expect that the differences in their systems 
of law would lead to difficulties. Actually, this is not so 
when it comes to the solution of the usual business prob- 
lems. Difficulties are encountered, however, when it comes 
to the law of trusts, relatively a new subject to them. Yet 
the field of law governing ordinary business enterprises 
presents no insurmountable difficulties, and the legal con- 
cepts, as distinguished from procedures, are sufficiently 
similar as to produce accord. It is no affront to them to 
state that our modern industrial era has forced us to evolve 
means and methods of arriving at results promptly; their 
development will follow a like pattern. We do have much 
that we have learned through trial and error that we can 
pass on to them, which will expedite their progress. We 
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should be careful, however, to give them what we have in 
a spirit of cooperation and mutual esteem devoid of con- 
descension or patronage. We should welcome from them 
criticisms of our procedures. 

It was significant to find recently in the library of the 
highest court of the Republic of Argentina, closely resem- 
bling our United States Supreme Court, all of the reports 
of the United States Supreme Court. The books bear evi- 
dence of frequent reference. The significance of the deci- 
sions was emphasized by referring at random to the vol- 
umes of the printed reports of the decisions of that Argen- 
tine Court to find frequent citations from the reports of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

I have been informed reliably, but cannot speak from 
experience, that litigation is, in most Latin American coun- 
tries, to be avoided whenever possible. Far more pro- 
longed periods of delay than those to which we have be- 
come accustomed and for which we have been criticised 
rightly are to be experienced. This is true in some of the 
countries because the examination and cross-examination 
of witnesses is conducted entirely through written inter- 
rogatories and replies and without the benefit of juries, 
even where permitted by law. Yet, on occasions, this 
should lead to more prompt and less hazardous results, 
and perhaps it does, if one makes allowances for delays 
inherent through customs and procedures once but no 
longer adequate. 

Let us of America North and South together examine 
procedures at home and abroad and in cooperation initiate 
those reforms wherever and whenever required which will 
bring renewed respect for law and administration of laws, 
and thereby assist in the establishment of a more closely 
knit Western Hemisphere solidarity. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Horatio R. Rogers is dean of the Washington College 
of Law. 


Sheldon Z. Kaplan js assistant to the Legal Adviser, De- 
partment of State. 


Rudolph Schlesinger, Cambridge, England, is one of the 
world authorities on Soviet Law. His study of So- 
viet Legal Theory: Its Social Background and De- 
velopment, published by Oxford University Press, 
is a definitive study. 


Luis Reque, La Paz, is a member of the Bolivian bar 
appointed to a Mauricio Hochschild Fellowship for 
the study of Inter-American relationships. 


Yuen-li Liang, one of the most distinguished Chinese 
jurists, is the director of the Division on the Develop- 
ment and Codification of International Law of the 
United Nations. 


Boris Mirkine-Guetzevich, citizen of France, is Dean of 
the Faculty of Law and Political Science of the 
I'rench University of New York (Ecole Libre des 
Hautes Etudes) and director of the Institute of Stu- 
dies of Comparative Government and Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Pitman B. Potter, managing editor of the American 
Journal of International Law, is dean of the Gradu- 
ate Division of the School of Social Sciences and 
Public Affairs of The American University. 

George H. Sibley is Vice President and General At- 
torney E. R. Squibb & Sons, and E. R. Squibb & Sons 
International Corporation. He has conducted exten- 
sive Corporation business in South America. 
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PEACE OVER CHINA 


By JANET SHELLEY 


Some day when peace and gentle quiet reign again 
And peasants plod content behind the rough-hewn plough; 
When little maids shall wait beside the lily pond 
With young delight for love’s swift coming to the heart; 
When new green shoots soft-shimmer in the terraced 
fields, 
And silversmiths weave patterns with fine threads of 
light; 
When cool jade gleams again on slender olive throats 
And silver flute-notes sing in jasmine garden air; 
When ancient wrought-iron dragons guard again the roads 
Of creaking carts and sandalled peasants market bound: 
Then, then, the great and ancient empire of the East,— 
The land of Tao and the deep sweet inner calm,— 
Shall rise again in everlasting majesty 
And lightly throw aside the torn red robe of war. 
From the American Friend 


THE TIDES 


By Cuor Cui-Wun 
“Father of Korean Literature,” 9th Century 


Like a rising storm of snow or sleet, on you come 

A thousand rollers from the deep, dark tide. 
Over the tracks so deeply worn, again you come and go. 
As I see how you never fail to keep the appointed time, 
I am ashamed to think how wasteful my days have been 
And how I spend in idle dissipation the precious hours. 
Your impact on the shore is like reverberating thunder, 
Or, as if the cloud-topped hills were falling. 
When I behold your speed I think of Chang-kak, 

and his wish to ride the wind; 

But when I see your all-prevailing might 

I think of the sleeping dragon that has awakened. 
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UNESCO—1948 


By FrRanKLIN DUNHAM 
Permanent Executive Secretary, Interparliamentary Union 


At the second general conference of Unesco, held 
in Mexico City November 6-December 3, the Executive 
Board presented to the Second Session of the General 
Conference a draft program for 1948 (conference docu- 
ment 23) which grouped all projects under four main 
headings: raising the standards of education, science, and 
culture; the free flow of ideas; education for international 
understanding; and man and the modern world. A fifth 
chapter called attention to the importance of action 
through governments and people. This reorganization 
was intended to stimulate thought about uNeEsco’s pro- 
gram in terms of central objectives rather than as a series 
of specialized programs in separate fields of interest. 

The proposals of the Executive Board and the supple- 
mental plans prepared by the Secretariat were vigorously 
scrutinized in the working parties and in the Commission 
on Program and Budget. The Commission established 
a Drafting Committee (Roger Seydoux, France, chair- 
man; Richard McKeon, U. S. rapporteur), which gave 
further precision to the program. As it finally emerged 
from the Drafting Committee and was approved by the 
Conference, the program was arranged in six chapters: 
Reconstruction; Communication; Education; Cultural In- 
terchange; Human and Social Relations; and Natural 
Sciences. These six chapter headings represented a group- 
ing of projects by common interests and central objectives 
rather than a scheme of administrative organization. 

The six objectives may be summarized as follows: 

Reconstruction: man helping man recover from the 

war; 

Communication: man speaking to man; 

Education: man helping man grow in knowledge; 

Cultural Interchange: man sharing with man the best 

things he has; 
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Human and Social Relations: man helping man to live 
together; 

Natural Sciences: man helping man to know nature and 
control his environment. 


In Reconstruction the Secretariat is instructed to make 
further selective analyses of the needs of the war-devas- 
tated countries; to produce more campaign materials, in- 
cluding illustrated pamphlets and a film to meet the needs 
of national commissions and other national coordinating 
groups; to negotiate with recipient countries to insure the 
duty-free admittance of contributed educational materials; 
to bring about more adequate reporting by recipients to 
donors; to emphasize such exchange-of-persons activities 
as will meet the need of the war-devastated countries for 
trained personnel; to establish national book centers and a 
system of “book coupons” permitting the purchase of for- 
eign materials in the currency of the country; to encourage 
the establishment and adequate administration of inter- 
national reconstruction camps; and to make special studies 
of the educational problems of postwar children. 

Communications includes exchange of persons, mass 
communications, library and book projects, and copyright. 

Unesco will report on existing activities of govern- 
ments and nongovernmental organizations in exchange of 
persons, stimulate the establishment of additional fellow- 
ships and travel grants, and assist as necessary in their ad- 
ministration. Attention will also be given to the existing 
barriers to interchange of persons and measures for their 
removal. 

An extensive program in mass communications includes 
intensified efforts to promote the free flow of information 
and further studies of the technical needs of underdevel- 
oped countries. A detailed plan was adopted for stimulat- 
ing the production and exchange of films, radio programs, 
and articles on subjects related to UNEsco’s aims. To this 
end, there will be established a production unit, a Radio 
Program Committee, and a Council for Educational 
Broadcasting, and unEsco will assist in the creation of an 
International Press Institute. 
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The library and book program will include a summer 
school on public libraries, cooperation with the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations in a variety of 
projects, promotion of national bibliographies and the ex- 
change of publications, and certain publications and serv- 
ices in abstracting. Unesco will also cooperate in pro- 
moting the establishment of an International Council of 
Professional Archivists. 

Among a large variety of projects in Education, high- 
est priority is given to the following: fundamental educa- 
tion; adult education, including an international confer- 
ence; a conference on university education; three semi- 
nars for teachers, on teacher education, the education of 
preadolescent children, and education about the United 
Nations; teaching for international understanding; im- 
provement of textbooks; consultative educational mis- 
sions to be sent on request to member states. 

The field of Cultural Interchange includes the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute, the proposed International 
Music Institute, and the International Pool of Literature; 
steps to promote the cheap reproduction and exchange of 
works of art, including music and films; the translation 
of great books; round tables on philosophy; and the stimu- 
lation of international organizations in these fields. 

The inquiry into social tensions is one important part of 
the program in Human and Social Relations. Associated 
with this will be a philosophical analysis of current ideo- 
logical conflicts and a study of the humanistic aspects of 
cultures from the point of view of their mutual relations. 
Other phases of this comprehensive program will be the 
study of problems in the social sciences arising in the de- 
velopment of international organization; the study of the 
methods of political science; the stimulation of inquiries 
into the social implications of science; and the preparation 
of books on the scientific and cultural aspects of the history 
of mankind. 

In the Natural Sciences unEsco will continue next year 
its program of Field Science Cooperation Offices, and it 
will further stimulate the establishment of the Institute 
of the Hylean Amazon. A major part of the science pro- 
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gram will be carried out by grants-in-aid to international 
organizations. Unesco will also convene conferences on 
high-altitude research stations and on the protection of 
nature. 

Many specific projects and detailed plans have been 
omitted from this brief survey. The complete program 
is contained in a document of over 30 mimeographed 
pages. 

Much careful thought went into the shaping of this 
revised program. The scheduled projects are clear and 
precise. Reasonable estimates, although necessarily tenta- 
tive, have been made concerning the expense of each proj- 
ect to be undertaken. The program is perhaps too exten- 
sive, but its very extent indicates that UNEsco is becoming 
the center of a vast network of international collaboration 
in education and science and culture. To all of which the 
Interparliamentary Union heartily subscribes. 





“WHENCE COMETH MY HELP” 
By P. L. MontrcomMery 


Here, on these hills, no sense of loneliness 
Touches my soul. When the long days are fine, 
And I can see, for miles on miles, the line 

Of far-off mountains where their summits press 

Against the arching azure of the skies, 

Or when rain blots all objects out from me 
But the dim outline of the nearest tree, 

And the little sounds it strangely magnifies, 

I am content. Peace on my soul descends. 

No unfilled longings rise in me to choke 
My will. I smell the fragrance of damp sod 

Whose pungency with forest odors blends, 

And from my shoulders, like an outworn cloak, 
My troubles fall, so close to me seems God. 





CORRECT TERMINOLOGY: AN AID TO PEACE 


By JosepH F. THorRNING 
Associate Editor of Worip AFFAIRS 


“Words are weapons” is only a half-truth. Words are 
much more than weapons. Rightly used, they have a 
magic that can create understanding and good will. Above 
all, they should be employed in such wise that they can 
penetrate any artificial walls built up by governments 
against and around the people who are forced to exist 
behind curtains of misinformation and hate. Under such 
circumstances, the right words can develop right thinking 
and decent feelings toward millions of human beings who 
have no control over the totalitarian régimes which are 
exploiting them. In the contemporaneous world, words 
can and should be the building blocks of peace. 

One of the most fundamental suggestions that can be 
offered in the domain of language is that radio commenta- 
tors, newspaper editors, lecturers and politicians forego the 
slovenly habit of describing the Soviet Union as “Rus- 
sia.” Geographically or politically, there is no such body 
politic as “Russia.” Why not examine official maps for 
the correct designation? Across huge slices of territory in 
Europe and Asia the student can read the letters, 
“U.S.S.R.” or “The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 
The obvious abbreviation is “The Soviet Union.” 

This truth is recognized in every official interchange of 
notes between the U.S.S.R. and the United States. Sec- 
retary of State George C. Marshall and the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Political Affairs throughout the 
globe, the Honorable Norman Armour, are careful to use 
the correct terminology. Indeed, State Department prac- 
tice is firmly established in this regard. There is every 
reason why our citizens, who wish to be exact, should note 
standards of correctness which aim at better understand- 
ing among peoples. 

In the United Nations, Messrs. Andrei Vishinsky and 
Andrei Gromyko are invariably introduced as the Soviet 
delegates, not as the “Russian” representatives. This is 
sound procedure, because there is no such entity as “Rus- 
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sia” listed on the roster of the United Nations. Reporters 
and newscasters from the world organization, therefore, 
have a special obligation not to change the record by in- 
troducing talk about “Russia” and “the Russians.” It is 
as easy as it is correct to say “the Soviet Union” and “the 
Soviets.” The New York Times correspondents at Lake 
Success do this quite consistently, although radio and wire 
service correspondents are not quite so accurate. General- 
ly speaking, the radio commentators are the worst offend- 
ers. 

Looking to the future, we should be anxious not to 
build up a bogey in the minds of the people of the United 
States. When radio listeners hear that “the Russians” or 
“Russia,” which necessarily connotes “Russians,” have de- 
nounced our government at Lake Success or at Moscow, 
it is almost inevitable, it seems to me, that millions of 
people will jump to the conclusion that “Russia” and “the 
Russians” are our enemies. Actually, they deserve our 
friendship as we would like to merit theirs. 

In this connection, a recent piece in the New York 
Times Magazine, “The Politburo Tries a New Tack,” by 
H. R. Trevor-Roper invites attention. This Oxford don 
leads off by mentioning “the Soviet Union” and “the So- 
viet Government.” His single use of the term, “Russia,” 
is correct. He is writing about the pre-Soviet body politic. 
When Mr. Trevor-Roper employs the term, “Russian,” 
it is linked with “communism.” To my mind, this is pre- 
cise diction. 

In another passage of the same article, the Oxford 
scholar indicates how unrealistic it is to speak about So- 
viet policy, without a thorough consideration of the dialec- 
tical materialism of Kar] Marx. Mr. Trevor-Roper writes 
as follows: 

“Marxism after all is more than a theology and a politi- 
cal technique. It is a gigantic intellectual system that 
claims to explain and answer every problem. It analyzes 
the past and prophesies the future, and, it must be ad- 
mitted, its analyses and its prophecy, although often er- 
roneous in detail, have permanently affected the study of 
politics.” 
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Marxism is the common bond among totalitarian fol- 
lowers of the party line throughout the world. The dia- 
lectical materialism of Marx constitutes the essence of the 
new religion, whose headquarters happen to be the Krem- 
lin in Moscow. Just as there are millions outside the So- 
viet Union who profess their faith in Marxism, so there 
are millions of Russians who continue to believe in God 
and consequently are not Marxists. “Russian” and “Marx- 
ist” are not exchangeable terms. Indeed, it is safe to claim 
that the majority of people, victimized by the Soviet 
Politburo either in the Soviet Union, or in the Soviet- 
dominated Eastern European States, are not fanatical ad- 
herents of Marxian philosophy. Most of the farmers of 
the Baltic region and of the Balkans believe in the rights 
of conscience, freedom of speech, the right to own private 
property, and the traditional values of family life. It is 
wrong to classify them with the Soviet clique, temporarily 
in control. 

The international character of Marxism, as contra-dis- 
tinguished from Russian culture, may be elucidated by a 
few simple questions. Is Eugene Dennis a “Russian”? 
Are William Z. Foster and Earl Browder “Russians”? 
Are Jacques Duclos, Maurice Thorez and Marcel Cachin 
“Russians”? Can it be claimed that Gerhart Eisler, re- 
cently convicted in a U. S. court is a “Russian”? Are Pal- 
miro Togliatti and Luigi Longo “Russians”? Is Matyas 
Rakosi, who seized the government of Hungary, a “Rus- 
sian”? Or are the Marxist totalitarians in the Far East 
“Russians”? 

Some radio commentators try to defend their use of the 
term, “Russia,” by claiming that “the aim of Soviet Mos- 
cow is precisely the same as that of Czarist Moscow and 
St. Petersburg—that of establishing a supreme central 
authority.” 

To be sure, numerous elements of Russian imperialism 
remain active in the Soviet Union. There is a line of his- 
torical continuity. The Soviet Commissars, like the Czars, 
tend to expand their conquests toward the Baltic and the 
Mediterranean ports. The masters of the Kremlin, like 
Peter I and Catherine II, are eager to exploit the Ortho- 
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dox Churches for the purpose of territorial aggrandize- 
ment and political domination. One could easily give ad- 
ditional items in a catalogue of policies that coincide, as of 
yesterday and today. 

Is this the whole story? Are not the most formidable 
elements those that have organized Fifth Columns in 
every nation on the face of the earth? Can it be con- 
tended that Peter I and Catherine II, autocrats of “All the 
Russias,” systematically trained nationalist leaders and 
agitators for Asia, Africa, Australia, Europe and the West- 
ern Hemisphere? 

Was it the aim of Czarist Moscow and St. Petersburg 
to establish “a supreme central authority,” not simply for 
“all the Russias,” but for the world community? 

Failure to calculate these facts has caused Mrs. Vera 
Micheles Dean of the Foreign Policy Association to pro- 
duce an inadequate evaluation of Marxism and the Soviet 
Union. The very title of her book, “Russia and the United 
States” is misleading. A true description of the U.S.S.R. 
is reserved for the sub-title. This clear subordination of 
the Soviet Union to a non-existent “Russia” is no acci- 
dent. Marxist sympathizers in the United States are prone 
to talk about “Russia” and “the Russians.” Mr. Henry A. 
Wallace and Senator Claude A. Pepper are two spokes- 
men for appeasement who rarely, if ever, mention the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Does any thoughtful reader imagine that this choice of 
language is not deliberate, although incorrect? With such 
radiant diction, Marxist apologists in our country try to 
plead the cause of the clique that runs the Soviet Union. 
The interests of the Soviet Politburo and the Russian peo- 
ple, it may be noted, do not often coincide. 

Why not be realistic as well as exact in this sphere of 
semantics? The distinction between tyrants and their 
slaves can and should be recorded every time that we 
mention “the Soviet Union” and the “Russian people.” 
By precise language we can safeguard our own security 
and, at the same time, maintain a friendly attitude toward 
the non-Soviet Russians. 

Truth depends upon accuracy of expression. Further- 
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more, fairness to all concerned demands that there be no 
name-calling. This is a case where the rulers of the So- 
viet Union have themselves chosen their own titles and 
their own descriptions. They are the self-proclaimed lead- 
ers of a federation which, avowedly, aims to embrace the 
world with its peoples. That is the gospel according to 
Marx, Lenin and Stalin. The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 
was drawn up with explicit provisions for the incorpora- 
tion of all other political entities. Numerous people in 
Europe and Asia are already painfully aware of the oper- 
ation of this doctrine. We are talking about a condition, 
not a theory. 

The case was clearly put by Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin 
of the New York Times. Explaining the peril of with- 
drawing U. S. troops from Europe, Mr. Baldwin wrote 
as follows: 

“The assumption that evacuation is a solution stems 
from another erroneous assumption—that the Soviet 
Union as a national entity, rather than communism, as an 
international force, is the real opponent of the West.” 

Mr. Alexander Kerensky, whose social democratic gov- 
ernment was overthrown by the Bolsheviks, should know 
something about Soviet techniques and Soviet foreign pol- 
icy. On more than one occasion, he has called for an end 
to “this mischievous business of confusing the Soviet 
Union with Russia, the objectives of world communism 
with Russian national interests.” 

Although “Soviet” originally meant “Council” and, 
therefore, was a term without sinister connotations, it has 
gradually assumed new significance. Does not the verb, 
“to sovietize,” mean “to collectivize?” Are not “the So- 
viets” known today as “the collectivizers”? Forcible col- 
lectivization is the notion that Soviet conveys in the con- 
temporaneous world. Nothing of that kind is regarded 
as desirable by the Russian people. As Mr. Kerensky 
pointed out, “nowhere has hatred of totalitarian commu- 
nism become as sharp as within Russia.” 

Since the Russian people are among our best allies, it 
is wrong, ethically as well as semantically, to confuse them 
with the Soviet oligarchy. Mr. Cyrus L. Sulzberger, Eu- 
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ropean Correspondent of the New York Times, knows 
this. As a result, you can search through his dispatches in 
vain for any loose talk about “Russia” or “the Russians.” 
In fact, Mr. Sulzberger is rather emphatic in his use of 
the complete title of the Soviet Union, “the U.S.S.R.” 
He has seen enough totalitarian Marxists outside the 
U.S.S.R. to realize that Marxism cuts across all national 
boundaries and all racial groups. 

Another writer who is conscientious about his language 
is Mr. Arnold J. Toynbee, Director of International 
Studies at the Royal Institute and Professor of Interna- 
tional History in the University of London. University 
and college professors in the United States could benefit 
by this example. 

Neither educators, nor radio speakers, nor newspaper 
reporters can excuse themselves on the vague grounds of 
“common usage.” The good reporters and the best corre- 
spondents usually try to make the correct usage clear, 
exact and paramount. Only when the accurate expressions 
have been established and emphasized do they have re- 
sort, for variety’s sake, to any other phrase or term. Every 
one in the field of public relations has an obligation to 
strive for good usage, accuracy of expression, precise truth 
and peace education. Good will, like truth, depends first 
upon the right words. 





Know this, if thou hast 
A friend whom thou trustest well 
Go often to see him; 
For with brushwood 
And with high grass will overgrow 
The road on which no-one walks. 


The Havamal, 
Norwegian Viking Poets 
Translated by Paul du Chaillu 
in “The Viking Age.” 
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Public opinion is easily misled by words artfully 
Meee steely chosen and skillfully manipulated. Collective Bar- 

gaining is one of those terms that seem reasonable 
but conceal their real nature and purpose. It suggests a friendly 
round-table conference but results in something quite different. 
It is neither collective nor bargaining but rather an aggressive 
contest of distrustful opponents with the advantage almost entirely 
on one side. 

A genuine bargain, in the sense of a friendly reconciliation of 
interests to mutual advantage, is out of the question in Collective 
Bargaining in industry. If the industrialists in the days of their 
arrogant ascendency refused to bargain with their employees and 
imposed inexorable conditions, the labor leaders in their days of 
arrogant ascendency are now able to dictate their own hard con- 
ditions. By threats of strikes and pol'tical pressure the labor 
leaders have converted Collective Bargaining into what amounts 
virtually to a “holdup” which may in the end wreck industry, wipe 
out private investments, and destroy national economy. This is 
warfare: it is not an appeal to reason, the spirit of conciliation, and 
justice. 

Bargaining among politicians is not much different. What has 
been variously called log-rolling, horse-trading, or jockeying, has 
always been present in human dealings, but in politics the effect 
has generally been to subordinate the public good to private inter- 
ests. It is especially reprehensible where important legislation is at 
stake. When a political party has a safe majority there is not 
much room for bargaining. The result is not likely to be for the 
public good. It is merely the demonstration of the crude power 
of numbers. 

Collective Bargaining among nations, since and even before the 
end of the late war, has proved to be much more disastrous than 
in industry and politics. Statesmen in their legitimate concern for 
the protection of national interests are constrained to present con- 
ditions for collaboration and agreement with other nations. Such 
conditions are usually imposed by economic and demographic fac- 
tors and are largely dependent on material power for their accept- 
ance in the course of international bargaining. 

The one outstanding nation that has had considerable success 
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in imposing its own exorbitant and harsh conditions has been the 
Soviet Union. ‘The clenched fist has become the instrument and 
the symbol of Communism in all controversial issues, either within 
or without the United Nations. International Collective Bar- 
gaining has degenerated into something resembling a holdup by 
gangsters. All attempts to attain international security, justice, 
and reconstruction have been uniformly frustrated by the Soviet 
Union. A due regard for competing national interests has not 
been shown. Friendly collaboration for the general good of man- 
kind has been paralyzed. 

This enfeebled sick world has been denied proper 
sympathy and care. The peoples of many lands have 
gradually become weaker both physically and morally. Austria, 
the orphan child of the First World War, now under the imme- 
diate menace of occupying Russian troops, has been unable to 
bargain for its independence and freedom. It is slowly being 
strangled and amputated by Russia while Great Britain, the United 
States and France impotently seek a just Austrian treaty of peace. 

After prolonged and futile efforts to secure the collaboration 
of Russia in the task imposed by the Potsdam Agreement for the 
rehabilitation of Western and Eastern Germany, the United States 
and Great Britain have been compelled to act independently by 
instituting a Bizonal Administration in their zones of joint occu- 
pation. The Soviet Union has reacted by instituting its own 
communistic totalitarian regime in Eastern Germany. Bargain- 
ing has been abandoned. Appeals to a better understanding and 
to reason have proved of no avail. Physical power has become 
the final arbiter of all controversies with the Soviet Union. 

nee ; . 
TRANQUILLITY St. Augustine’s simple but comprehensive defini- 
OF ORDER tion of peace as “tranquillity of order” —pax om- 
nium rerum tranquill'tas ordinis—can apply only 
in a world where people are likeminded in their desire for order. 
That such an orderly world either exists or promises to become 
so in the near future is obviously not true. It is true, or course, 
that the “old order” must be drastically changed or even perish 
completely, but it is alarmingly true that the “new order” prom- 
ised by the communists is actuated by principles that are inimical 
to tranquillity of order. 

The dominant principle which has gradually been gaining the 
ascendency throughout the world, as we have already noted, is 
the supremacy of physical power over reason and conciliation. 
The basis of this materialistic philosophy is the selfish tendency of 
man to get as much as possible and give as little in return. And 
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from this selfishness proceeds industrial, class, national, and even 
religious hatred. ‘There is a good deal of homely truth in the 
jingle: 


The trouble with the world is the folks that live in it; 
They’ve only learned to get and never learned to give in it. 
You'll never build a world, a decent sort of world, 

You'll never build a world that way. 


The most distressing aspect of human relations in industry, 
politics, and international affairs is this alarming increase of the 
spirit of hatred, whether slumbering, smouldering or flaming. It 
can never conduce to tranquility of order but on the contrary it 
deliberately fosters disorder. The Communists have long advo- 
cated the cynical principle of “the acceleration of human misery.” 

We cannot profitably survey current international events unless 
we start with the realization that throughout the world this spirit 
of unrest, hatred, and disorder is prevalent. It is not simply 
manifested in its most blatant and ugly form by the Communists 
but it is painfully evident within these United States where strikes 
accompanied by violence are endemic. The motive force of the 
labor agitators for many decades has been the hatred arising 
out of grievances—many of them just—of employees against 
employers. This is what has rendered Collective Bargaining so 
futile and so derisive. 

This zeitgeist of hatred is evident in literature, in the comic 
strips, and in the movies, where much that is sordid, ugly, and vio- 
lent is vividly portrayed and implicitly condoned. Much of modern 
music, notably that by Bartok—a shellshocked victim of the First 
World War—reflects a restless, disordered, vindictive state of 
mind, expressed by dissonance and crashing noise. ‘The great 
increase in juvenile crime, of mental disorders, of suicidal mania, 
and of marital discord, all witnesses to a condition of society un- 
favorable to order and peace, either at home or abroad. 

World Horizons has repeatedly stressed the menace to world 
order inherent in the philosophy and the policies of the Soviet 
Union. It should be evident by now that it is becoming quite 
futile and even stultifying to indulge in comments on the coarse 
diatribes of the Communists. Someone who happened to be pres- 
ent during an interview between Secretary of State John Hay and 
a diplomat notorious for his duplicity, later on protested that Mr. 
Hay should not have permitted this diplomat to lie so palpably and 
egregiously. Mr. Hay replied that what troubled him was not 
the lie but the reason for lying. This test should be applied to 
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the exponents of Russian policy. Their explanations, dialectics, 
denunciations, and recriminations have no special value in them- 
selves except as they may reveal the fundamental objective of the 
Soviet Union. That may be summarized very simply and 
clearly as the unremitting and relentless purpose to impose Com- 
munism on the whole world. In this “cold war” words and argu- 
ments are intended solely to confuse and mislead. 

If we direct our attention to specific situations and 
developments, such as the mass murders and in- 
cipient warfare attendant on the Partition of Pales- 
tine, or to the violence accompanying the independence of India, 
or the civil strife in China, or labor unrest and political instability 
in some of the Latin American republics, we are aware of one 
single general characteristic, namely, the animating spirit of hatred 
engendered by a materialistic philosophy that exalts physical pow- 
er above reason and conciliation. 

We are constrained by the logic of the whole world outlook 
to realize how fruitless and futile it is to indulge ourselves in the 
sideline amusement of analysis and comment concerning current 
international developments, even of the Marshall Plan, which is in 
danger of becoming a political football. Until men everywhere, 
especially in our own country, are likeminded in their devotion to 
the public good, in their unselfishness, altruism, love of neighbor, 
and in their honest desire for tranquility of order, it is of slight avail 
to comment on their antagonisms, hatreds, and acts of violence. 
We would do better to turn our thoughts to the deeper aspects 
of human relations with the purpose and the faith that we may 
set in motion moral and spiritual forces which alone can mitigate 
the evils of inquity and inspire man to be worthy of his divine 


FIGHT UNREST 
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DEVELOPMENT 


By Anne A. THomas 


“Out of its tomb of snow—the flower, 
Out of life’s bitterest woe—more power, 
Out of the dreariest dusk—the morn, 
Out of the withering husk—the corn, 
Out of this form of clay—the soul, 
Out of earth’s winding way—the goal.” 























DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 
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I. BacKGROUNDs 

Tue INnpIANs OF THE Americas. By John Collier. (W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1947. Pp. 326 Illus. Maps. $3.75). 

A concise panorama of North and South American Indian Life 
and history from earliest days to present. 

War AnD Prices In Spain, 1651-1800. By Earl J. Hamilton. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. xxvi, 295. 
Tables. Charts. $5.00). 

A third and final volume of a highly statistical work dealing 
with Spain and her colonies; volume ]xxxi in the Harvard Eco- 
nomic Studies. 

Our Lavy oF GUADALUPE. PATRONESS OF THE AMERICAS. 
By Reverend George Lee. (New York: Catholic Book and 
Publishing Co., 1947. Pp. 384. 

A documented account of the apparition of the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe in early colonial Mexico. 

Tue RIsE OF THE SPANISH Empire. By Salvador de Madariaga. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. xx, 408. Illus. 
Maps. $5.00). 

A history of the colonial period of Spanish America by a Spanish 
writer and statesman; well documented and illustrated. 

Maya Expiorer. JoHN Lioyp STEPHENS AND THE Lost 
Ciriges OF CENTRAL AMERICA AND YucaTAN. By Victor 
Wolfgang von Hagen. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1947. Pp. xviii, 324. Illus. Maps. $5.00). 

A well written biography of a great Central American explorer 
who made his first discovery of Maya ruins in 1839; illustrated 
by Stephen’s companion Frederick Catherwood. 

THE Mystery oF CoLtumsBus. THE ROMANCE oF MEDIEVAL 
History. By Jennings C. Wise. (Charlottesville: The Monti- 
cello Publishers 1947. Pp. xii, 470. Illus. Maps. $5.00). 

A detailed account of medieval life and an attempt to show 
what knowledge the people of Europe had regarding America be- 
fore the days of Columbus. 


II. Nationa PERIop 


DEMocRACY AND EMPIRE IN THE CARIBBEAN. A CONTEM- 
PORARY Review. By Paul Blanchard. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. xii, 379. $5.00). 


An analysis of the problems of imperialism, democracy, and life 
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in general in the “colonial Caribbean,” by a State Department 

official; with notes, bibliography, and index. 

Rurino Tamayo. By Robert John Goldwater. (New York: 
Quadrangle Press, 1947. Pp. 131. Illus. $15.00). 

A magnificent volume dealing with the life and works of a 
great Mexican painter born in Oaxaca in 1899; superbly illus- 
trated in colors and in black and white. 

Tue Rarnsow REPuBLIcs OF CENTRAL AMERICA. By Ralph 
Hancock. (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1947. Pop. 
xii, 305. Folding map. $4.00). 

A volume in the /nvitation to Travel Series dealing with history 
and customs and travelers’ aids; with on excellent map but no 
illustrations. 

Har Way To Heaven. A GuATEMALAN Ho tipay. By Jean 
Hersey. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947. Pp. xii, 259. Illus. 
Map. $3.75). 

An understanding travel account of picturesque Guatemala, 
illustrated with photographs by the author. 

Lanps OF THE ANDEs. PERU AND Botiva. By T. R. Ibarra. 
(New York: Coward- McCann, Inc., 1947. Pp. x, 273. 
Folded map. $4.00). 

A mixture of history, legend, and travel written for the tourist 
who may wish to visit these countries; prepared for the /ntroduc- 
tion to Travel Series. 

SKIING THE Americas. By John Jay. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. Pp. viii, 257. Illus. Maps. $4.95). 

A traveller’s guide and handbook to ski trails on land and water 
in the Americas; excellently illustrated by the author with 100 
magnificent photographs. 

Lorp CocHRANE, SEAMAN, RapicaL, Liperator. By Christ- 
opher Lloyd. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947. 
Pp. vi, 222. Illus. Map. $4.00). 

The interesting biography of a great English statesman and 
soldier of fortune who helped to win the wars of independence in 
South America. 

EaGLe oF GuATEMALA. Justo RuFino Barrios. Edited by 
Alice Raine. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. Pp. 
x, 229. $2.50). 

The biography of a great Guatemalan and Central American 
political leader. 

LaNDs OF THE INNER SEA. THE West INp1Es AND BERMUDA. 

By Adolphe Roberts. (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
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1947. Pp. xvi, 301. Large map. $4.00). 

A descriptive account of the varied islands of the Caribbean 
written for the prospective traveler as a volume in the Jnvitation 
to Travel Series. 

Juarez AND His Mexico. By Ralph Roeder. (New York: The 
Viking Press, 2 vols., 1947. Pp. vi, 763. Illus. $10.00). 
The first scholarly biography of the “Abraham Lincoln of 
Mexico” based on seven years of research; with excellent bibli- 

ographies and a good index. 

Puerto Rican Emicration. By Clarence Senior. (Rio Piedras: 
University of Puerto Rico, 1947. Mimeographed. Pp. v, 166. 
$1.00). 

A history and an analysis of the facts behind the movement of 
Puerto Ricans out of the Island; by the director of The Social 
Science Research Center of the University. 

Tue River PLate REPuBLics. ARGENTINA, UruGuay, Para- 
Guay. By Betty de Sherbinin. (New York: Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 1947. Pp. xii, 276. Folded map. $4.00). 

A picture of the people, the customs, and the history of the 
Plata area prepared as a volume in the [nvitation to Travel Series. 
Now 1n Mexico. By Hudson Strode. (New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co., 1947. Pp. xvi, 368. Illus. $5.00). 

A picture of contemporary Mexico for the tourist; with 32 
pages and photographs by the author. 

THe Brazivians. PEoPLE oF ‘Tomorrow. By Hernane 
Tavares de Sa. (New York: The John Day Co., 1947. Pp. 
viii, 248. Map. $3.00). 

An interesting, friendly and understanding discussion of the 
people and civilization of Brazil by a Brazilian. 


III. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


REHEARSAL FOR ConFiicr. THE War witH Mexico, 1846- 
1848. By Alfred Hoyt Bill. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1947. Pp. xvi, 342, x. $4.50). 

A history and an analysis of the war and its causes and effects; 
with admirable character sketches of the leaders. 

THe Unirep States AND CARIBBEAN. By Dexter Perkins. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. xii, 253. 
$3.00). 

An examination of the United States policy in the “proving 
grounds” of the West Indian Islands and Central America; with 
an introduction by Sumner Welles. 
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IV. Aputt Fiction 

Step Down Exper BrorHer. By Josephina Niggli. (New 
York: Rinehart & Co., 1947. Pp. x, 374. $3.00). 

A story of a Mexican family in contemporary Monterrey in 
which a creole steps down to make way for a practical man grown 
from the Mexican earth. 

Tue Peary. By John Steinbeck. (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1947. Pp. ii, 122. Illus. $2.00). 

An old Mexican folk tale, about a pearl, that was found and 
then lost; excellently illustrated by José Clemente Orozco of 
Mex:co. 

V. CHILDREN’s Books 

SAMBUMBIA, A DiscovERY OF THE DoMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
Tue Mopern Hispanro.a. By Page Cooper. (New York: 
The Caribbean Library, 1947. Pp. x, 203. Illus. $2.75). 

A description of the Dominican people and the country written 
for children and named after a rich stew which the people eat. 
Wincs Over Centra America. By Pachita Crespi. (New 

York: Charles Scribner Sons, 1947. Pp. iv, 168. Illus. Map. 

$2.75). 

A travel account by a Costa Rican describing Mexico and the 
six Republics of Central America; excellently illustrated by the 
author. 

THREE CONQUISTADORES: CoRTES, CORONADO, PizaRRo. By 
Shannon Garst. (New York: Julian Messner, 1947. Pp. vi, 
Illus. Map. $2.75). 

The story of the conquests of Mexico, Chile and Peru, written 
for high school students; illustrated by Leej Ames. 

Tue Goop Nicut at SAN Gasriev. By Susana Clayton Ott. 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1947. Pp. 63. $1.50). 

A children’s story of a celebration on Christmas Eve in the 
late eighteenth century at the San Gabriel Mission in California. 


VI. Spanish AND PorTuGUESE GRAMMARS, READERS, ETC. 

Espana. INTRopuccion a su Civitizacion. By Nicholson D. 
Adams. (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1947. Pp. vi, 369. 
Illus. Map. $3.00). 

A history of Spain in Spanish, with emphasis on its contributions 
to culture; excellently illustrated. 

Gramatica ¥ ConveRsAcion. By Justa Arroyo and Jean F. 
Mitchell. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. xii, 
369. Iilus.). 

A modern English grammar for students of Spanish, dealing 
with the facts of every day life. 
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Ex Munpo Espanou. By Lilia Mary Casis and others. (Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 2 vols. 1947. Pp. xvii, 509; xvi, 499. 
Illus. Map). 

A combined grammar and reader emphasizing material and 
exercises to develop ability in the use of Spanish; dealing with 
Spanish-speaking countries and well illustrated. 

VinETAs DE LA AMERICA Latina. By Terrell Louise Tatum. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947. Pp. vi, 168. Illus. 
Maps. $1.60). 

A college text book for intermediate Spanish students; well 
organized to give a picture of Latin American past and present 
life. 

EsPANOL AL VUELO. AN ELEMENTARY SPANISH READER. By 
José Sanchez. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 
xii, 176. Illus. Maps. $1.75). 

An elementary Spanish reader which presupposes a working 
knowledge of Spanish grammar; in twenty-four lessons dealing 
with different areas and topics concerning Latin America and 
other portions of the world. 

Gato Prero EM Campo DE Neve. By Erico Verissimo. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947. Pp. x, 184, Ixxvii. Illus. 
$1.95). 

A second year Portuguese reader describing the author’s visit 
to the. United States in 1941. 

VII. MiscELLANEous 

HANDBOOK OF LaTIN AMERICAN SrtupiEs, 1944. No. 10. 
Edited by Myron Burgin. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1947. Pp. vi, 440. $7.00). 

A selected guide to materials in all fields about Latin America 
published during 1944; vol. 10 in the series of Handbooks. 
READINGS FROM THE AMERICAS. AN INTRODUCTION ‘ro DEMo- 

cRATIC THOUGHT. Selected and edited by Guy A. Cardell. 

(New York: Ronald Press, 1947. Pp. 1, 982. $4.00). 

A very useful anthology of published writings of great hemi- 
sphere Americans, including letters, stories, songs, poems, ad- 
dresses, autobiographies, etc.; with biographical sketches of each 
author quoted. 

Tue Horse oF THE AMERICAS. By Robert Moorman Denhardt. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1947. Pp. xvii, 286. 
Illus. Maps. $5.00). 

A comprehensive history of the arrival and spread of the horse 
in the Americas, the development of various breeds, and the story 
of American horsemanship to the present day. 
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THE Everciapes. River oF Grass. By Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas. (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1947. Pp. 406. Illus. 
Maps. $3.50). 

History, legend, and description of the Everglades of Florida; 
written for the Rivers of America Series. 

ALBUQUERQUE. By Erna Fergusson. Drawings by Li Browne. 
(Albuquerque: Merle Armitage Editions, 1947. Pp. 87. 
$2.50). 

An admirably written and illustrated story of a New Mexico 
town dealing with its history and legend since its founding about 
1760. 

Wuo’s Wuo in Latin America. Part IV. Borivia, CHILE 
AND Peru. Edited by Ronald Hilton. (Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press, 1947. Pp. xvii, 209. $2.50). 

One work, in seven parts, which gives brief biographical sketches 
of leading contemporary Latin Americans; classified by countries. 








Books for the Times 











Tue Great REHEARSAL, The story of the making and ratifying 
of the Constitution of the United States. By Carl Van Doren. 
New York: Viking, 1948. Pp. 12, 336. Illustrations. Ap- 
pendix. Index. $3.75. 

As the author indicates in his preface, it is somewhat hazardous 
to try to deduce from the constitutional experience of the United 
States lessons on the problem of international federation. More- 
over, any attempt to re-write that experience in the light of the 
latter problem is likely to lead to some distortion of the former. 
Finally, the experience of the United States could be analyzed 
more fruitfully with reference to the current problems of the 
United Nations by someone a little more familiar with the theory 
of international organization. Nevertheless, the subject is so im- 
portant and the book is so well written that it deserves the attention 
of all students of world affairs. 

The author inevitably discusses the difficulties encountered by 
the Constitutional Convention, with special reference to the or- 
ganization of the Congress, relations between large and small 
states therein, and connected problems. Unfortunately those ques- 
tions are not likely to arise soon in the international field in the 
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absence of any likelihood of the establishment of a true inter- 
national legislature. On the other hand the author comes upon 
another point which arose in connection with the adoption of the 
Constitution which may have great current interest in the near 
future. In principle the Articles of Confederation required unani- 
mous consent for their revision, but then the members of the 
Constitutional Convention staged a bloodless revolution and agreed 
that nine States would be sufficient to put the new Constitution 
into effect. In view of the possibility that one of the Permanent 
Members of the Security Council might decide to block revision 
of the United Nations Charter, this historical example may prove 
interesting in the near future. 
Prrman B. Porrer. 


Drptomacy By ConFERENCE. By Lord Hankey. New York, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1947. Pp. 174, index. $3. 

While Lord Hankey’s 36 years of experience has been in the 
inner councils of British diplomatic life, this brilliant study of the 
conference method of dealing with problems is of general and 
immediate importance. From 1916 when the author was in the 
Lloyd-George cabinet he has been in close touch with the method 
of meeting situations by “talking things out.” It is also true that 

“today as never before the public everywhere is anxiously following 
many international conferences. Therefore this book will find 
eager readers. 

The author’s touch is sure in clarifying current issues in the 
light of the past. His experience, philosophy and political crafts- 
manship enable him to produce a constructive work of great 
present significance. 


M. S. C. 


Tue Future oF FREEDOM IN THE OriENT. By Ralph Conis- 
ton. New York, W. W. Norton & Co. 1947. Pp. 233. $3. 


This is a popularized, personal account of a journalist’s open- 
eyed travels through the Far East. His conclusions are that native 
regimes are as bad as colonial rule, and that civil and interna- 
tional wars will replace the Pax Colonia heretofore imposed by 
Western Powers. His own preference is for United Nations trus- 
teeship over colonial peoples. But he found everywhere a deter- 
mination for self-rule and a conviction that with it would come in 
time the needed educational and economic reform. 

Ropert T. OLIiver. 
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THE Crisis IN THE Law oF Nations. By H. A. Smith. Lon- 
don, Stevens & Sons, 1947. Pp. 102. 7 shillings, sixpence. 
This little book is an interesting, if somewhat heavy, sketch 

of the Law of Nations from Grotius to Stalin. In professorial 
style, cast in broad generalities, it is unlighted by concrete illus- 
tration or, needless to say, by humor. It points out the rapid dis- 
integration of International Law from 1914 to date and makes a 
gloomy diagnosis of world conditions result'ng from the rise of 
Totalitarianism and World War II. It shows how the basis 
of a system of a Law of Nations lay ready to Grotius’ hand, for 
he could assume that rulers—in Europe at least—were agreed, 
in theory at least, in acknowledging the authority of the Christian 
faith and the principles of the Roman Law; but that no such 
assumptions are valid today. 

The author indicates a fatal weakness in the Constitution of the 
United Nations and the unequal legal position of small and large 
member nations—a retrogression in principle. He makes a just 
criticism of the Nuremberg trials. 

He suggests no solution. He is utterly pessimistic. He does 
say that “men must be persuaded, if not of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, at least of a Divine order, a natural law, a common 
standard above the human level by reference to which all human 
conduct can be judged”; and that “the world cannot be saved 
except by a common faith.” Perhaps he feels that it is not the 
lawyer’s province to go further, and means to hint that the only 
solution is the acceptance of the teachings of Jesus by the world’s 
millions of individuals controlling their governments and that a 
still finer Law of Nations, with such sanction, would be the by- 
product. 

It is doubtful whether the little book will get popular recog- 
nition, though it would be useful and provocative of discussion in 


Seminar. Tuomas M. Woopwarp. 


AMERICAN PoLicy AND THE CHINESE REvoLutTIon, 1925- 
1928. By Dorothy Borg. American Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions and the Macmillan Company, N. Y., 1947, pp. 431, 
bibliography, index. $5.00. 

This is a thoroughly documented study by a research associate 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. It deals with the strained 
relations between China and the United States during the troubled 
years of the anti-foreign movement following the Shanghai shoot- 


ings of May 30, 1925. 
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The central theme of the three folowing years was the decision 
of the powers to grant China tariff autonomy and removal of 
extraterritoriality by the abolition of the unequal treaties. The 
merging of anti-foreignism with the Nationalist Revolution hast- 
ened this decision. 

Miss Borg shows that, as the Chinese made vigorous assaults 
upon the treaty system, Secretary Kellogg decided to negotiate 
rather than to use threats or pressure. This was in accord with 
the startling British memorandum of December, 1926 and the 
January, 1927 Porter Resolution in the American Congress, 
favoring an end of foreign tutelage. Mr. Kellogg never deviated 
from his decision to relieve China of foreign control and thus help 
stabilize the country by adding enormously to the prestige of the 
Kuomintang. With this official policy, Minister MacMurray 
and leading foreign officials in China disagreed. The minister did 
not believe that conditions in China warranted a relinquishment 
of treaty safeguards and preferred gradual modifications only in 
so far as the Chinese established orderly government. 

Opinion outside official circles was also divided. Prevailing 
official missionary opinion favored abolition of extraterritoriality. 
Business interests preferred forcible intervention to suppress the 
revolution, which they identified as Soviet-inspired. A firm policy 
would be for the good of the Chinese, as well as for the protec- 
tion of foreign interests. 

The Porter resolution and the policy of the Coolidge adminis- 
tration followed the missionary line, although abandonment of ex- 
traterritoriality had to wait until after Pearl Harbor (October 


10, 1942). W. M. Gewenr. 


TEACHING THE WorLp To Reap. By Frank C. Laubach. New 
York, Friendship Press, 1947. Pp. 238, charts and index. $2. 
The major problem of the Educational division of UNESCO 

is in the field called “fundamental education.” This is the project 

of wiping out illiteracy. 

Literacy, in some countries means a skill and understanding 
of reading and writing; in others, merely the ability to read. Dr. 
Laubach, distinguished educator and missionary, has done much 
to solve this problem in countries where Christian missionaries 
have worked. He cites line and verse to show how illiteracy was 
partially conquered in Japan, India, Africa, Latin America, Tur- 
key, Thailand, the Philippines, China and Russia. He discusses 
the methods used—the simplification of spelling, adopting of the 
vernacular, as opposed to classical forms of expression and the 
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reduction of vocabularies to 800-1000 basic words (as in Ogden 
English). 

He presents the case for English as a universal language, in 
place of multilingual expression; he bravely says that there can be 
no great social progress without literacy. 

There is a lingering feeling after reading the book that we owe 
much of the progress of western civilization to Christian missions, 
and that if we should abandon them, we would have to find an 
adequate substitute, for the world of peace will be set back thou- 
sands of years if the problem of illiteracy is not solved. 

The book is the most complete thing yet found in its field. A 
factual supplement and splendid index complete this remarkable 
volume. F. D. 


Tue New Economics: Keynes’ Influence on Theory and Public 
Policy. Edited with introductions by Seymour E. Harris. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. 686, index. $4.50. 
This book presents, within the limits of a single volume, a com- 

prehensive analysis of the economics of John Maynard Keynes 
and of his extraordinary influence on the economic thinking of our 
times. Dr. Seymour Harris, Professor of Economics at Harvard 
and a Keynesian enthusiast, has accomplished a remarkable feat 
of balanced appraisal and interpretation, which should do much to 
make the contribution of Keynes more widely understood. 

The volume contains contributions by twenty-six leading econ- 
omists, most of them members of the American Keynesian school. 
It also includes contributions by a few outstanding critics, and 
by a number of distinguished foreign scholars, and several of 
Keynes’ own important papers and speeches. The introductions 
by Seymour Harris are helpful in indicating the scope and place 
of these diverse contributions, and in filling some of the gaps in- 
evitable in such a cooperative enterprise. Non-technical readers 
are warned that they may wish to skip the essays by Godwin, Hart, 
Leontief, Tinbergen, and Tobin, and all of Part Nine since these 
are more advanced and technical than the remainder of the book. 

For the lay reader, Chapter II, “Keynes’ Influence on Public 
Policy,” will be of the greatest interest and value. It should be 
helpful to the citizen trying to reach intelligent decisions on the 
complex economic issues confronting us in domestic and foreign 
economic policy today. The book as a whole should occupy an 
important place in economic literature, useful both to college stu- 
dents and to all economists for its thorough, many-sided, and 
clarifying analysis of the implications of Keynesian economics. 
HELEN Dwicut Rem. 
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Last CHANCE IN CHINA. By Freda Utley. New York, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1947. Pp. 408. $3.50. 


Personalized, repetitive, and loosely organized as this book is, 
it is yet illuminating and clear-headed. Miss Utley knows China, 
and (as a former Communist) knows Russia. She devotes her 
book to showing (1) that the North China Communists are not 
simple “agrarian liberals,” but are a dangerous wing of the world 
Russo-Communist revolutionary force; (2) that Chiang Kai- 
shek is a sincere patriot who has accomplished an incredibly diffi- 
cult task in maintaining China’s national integrity against great 
odds and with little help; and (3) that the United States retains 
only one “last chance” to help prevent the Communist victory in 
China which would be but a prelude to the Communization of all 
Asia. Basing her argument upon a narrative structure of her 
own experiences, Miss Utley gives full consideration to the Kuo- 
mintang’s weaknesses and the Communists’ virtues, she presents 
a balanced account that will answer the doubts in the minds of 
many who are tired of partisan pictures of the Chinese antagonist 
forces as all black or all white. It is a book that should be widely 
read, 

Rosert T. OLIveER. 


A Manuat oF INTERNATIONAL Law. By George Schwart- 
zenberger. London, England, Stevens & Sons. Pp. 409, index 
of Persons and of Subjects. 25s. 


Here is an addition to the impressive Library of Woritp AF- 
FAIRS published by the London Institute of Woritp AFFaIrs. 
For both student and layman the manual provides a synopsis of 
the present law of nations as it has developed during and since the 
first World War. How much of classic law has survived? How 
much is new with the collective efforts to frame an orderly, peace- 
ful world? 

It is a well-executed text-book, with study outlines provided for 
each chapter. 

We note with interest that in the outline for chapter 9 the 
author refers to the plan for a “Congress of Nations” (1840) by 
Wiliam Ladd, founder in 1828 of the American Peace Society. 
An analytical study of Ladd’s “Congress of Nations,” by Dr. 
James Brown Scott, late secretary of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, entitled “Peace Through Justice,” is to 
be obtained from the American Peace Society. 


M. S. C. 
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Tue Catcutatep Risk. By Hamilton Fisk Armstrong. The 
Macmillan Company. New York ,1947. Pp. XII and 68. 
$1.50. 


Mr. Armstrong has here attempted with great success to give 
a compact background for the discussion of the European Recovery 
Plan which is now in progress. Emphatic in his insistence that 
there is now an American foreign policy, he defines its two major 
objectives as 1) to help Europe live and 2) to strengthen the 
United Nations. An evident desire to make the publication of the 
book roughly coincide with the beginning of Congressional debate 
forced the author to run the risk of being out-of-date through the 
necessary delay between the time of writing and publication. Only 
in one detail has the picture changed and it is obvious that this 
change did not surprise Mr. Armstrong. The temptation to ap- 
propriate for the first year only (pp. 23-25) will undoubtedly be 
succumbed to. This turn which has been taken in no way deadens 
the points that the author makes in this regard. Mr. Armstrong’s 
suggestion of an optional clause (pp. 57-60), open to all mem- 
bers of the United Nations and binding them under certain condi- 
tions to resist armed attack is worthy of full consideration. This 
little book is a real contribution to the public’s need for a sound 
understanding of today’s gravest problem. 

ELMER Louis Kayser 


THE Russtans CAME To Korea. By Henry Chung. Washing- 
ton, D. C., The Korean Pacific Press. Pp. 212. $3. 


With so few up-to-the-minute books available concerning Korea 
and her present complex political stalemate, ““The Russians Came 
to Korea” is a boon for the average reader, desirous of obtaining 
a better grasp of problems in the Far East. 

The author, Dr. Henry Chung is an outstanding scholar on 
the subject of Korea. He has not only written several books, 
but he has also written numerous articles for magazines and news- 
papers about Korea. This latest book shows, with readable clarity, 
just what is happening in the clinical case of Korea. With a style 
of writing that is humorous, pungent, impressive, and down to 
earth, Dr. Chung has shown keen penetration into the actual 
situation wherein two nations, with widely differing goals, are 
conducting a diplomatic struggle. 

With considerable detailed information gathered from reliable 
sources, Dr. Chung tells of Russia’s heavy fist tactics in carrying 
out her expansion policies. He believes that Russia does not want 
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Korea to be independent, therefore the Russian troops will not 
leave Korea until the entire country is communized. 

On the other hand, the United States cannot withdraw her 
troops from South Korea and allow the strategic Korean territory 
to become another Soviet satellite. Because at heart, the United 
States’ motive is altruistic, her methods have been appeasement 
and non-aggression. This method does not always succeed when 
dealing with an over-confident bully. Added to this, she has not 
gained the full confidence of the Koreans because of many blun- 
ders due to her failure of forming a definite policy in Korea, her 
lack of understanding of the customs and psychology of the people, 
her failure in selecting competent administrators and her inability 
to establish a sound economy. This situation is extant despite the 
fact that every Korean wants to have his own government, to 
abolish the 38th parallel division, to eliminate the trusteeship and 
control her own economy. 

Dr. Chung blames both the Russians and the Americans for the 
delay in bringing about political freedom by saying, “The Rus- 
sians are guilty of organized crime. The Americans are guilty 
of contributory negligence . . . but there is a difference. The 
Americans, at least, are trying to reform.” He also clearly points 
out that the United States has a definite responsibility in the future 
welfare of Korea since the invitation of Soviet troops into Korea 
was made through an agreement by the leaders of the two gov- 
ernments. If the United States fails to bring independence to 
Korea, as she has solemnly promised to do, her prestige will un- 
doubtedly suffer irreparable damage. For this reason alone, the 
American people should and will be interested in the fate of Korea. 

It is significant that only in Korea do just the United States 
and the Soviet Union stand face to face. Therefore, this book 
is a source of enlightenment on Soviet policies as they practice it 
in Korea. SaE Sun Kim. 


Tuey Saw Ganpui. By John S. Hoyland. New York, Fellow- 
ship Publications, 1947. Pp. 102. $1.75. 

By means of short articles told in the first person, many people 
testify, in this small book, to Mr. Gandhi’s non-violent resistance 
to oppression of many kinds. A railway guard in South Africa 
speaks, a miner, an untouchable, in India—the oppressed of many 
walks in life. ‘They are chosen to show Gandhi's attitude toward 
Law, Government, Civil War, Unemployment, and particularly 
his concept of the religion of Jesus. 


M. S. C. 
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““PEACE-MONGERING” CALLED For 

Two resolutions, one passed in the Political and Security Com- 
mittee, the other in the Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Com- 
mittee, collectively define Peace-mongering as follows: 1. Con- 
demning all forms of propaganda which is either designed or likely 
to provoke or encourage any threat to the peace or act of aggres- 
sion. 2. Taking appropriate steps within the constitutional limits 
of member states of the UN (a) to promote by all means of 
publicity and propaganda available to it, friendly relations among 
nations based on the Principles and Purposes of the Charter; and 
(b) to encourage the dissemination of all information designed to 
give expression to the undoubted desire of all peoples for peace. 
3. Studying such measures as might be taken with advantage on 
the national plane to combat, within the limits of constitutional 
procedures, the diffusion of false or distorted reports likely to 
injure friendly relations between States. 


UN Document CENTERS 

A world-wide network of “repository libraries” to receive all 
official United Nations documents and act as local research centers 
on problems of world organization is being built up by the United 
Nations Library Service. 


UN CHILpREN’s APPEAL 

Since the closing down of UNRRA the United Nations has 
created the International Children’s Emergency fund with a 
proposed budget of $250 million for the first year. But because 
the governments have failed, so far, to meet pledges with cash, 
an appeal is going out to the common people of 44 nations in the 
UN to save children “on the brink of death.” Major welfare 
groups in 25 countries cooperate with this effort. 


CoMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 

The Commission on the Status of Women, which met from 
January 5 to January 19, decided to make a study of the hardships 
caused by the conflict of the nationality laws of different countries. 
Because of these conflicts, it is possible to become legally stateless 
or to acquire dual nationality. This work is a continuation of 
similar work undertaken between the two wars. 
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LecrurEs AND ConDUCTED Tours 

The U. S. Mission to the United Nations, (2 Park St. New 
York 16), announces that it will continue to welcome groups from 
various national organizations to attend informal discussions on the 
UN, and, if desired, arrange for them to attend some of the meet- 
ings at Lake Success. Arrangements should be made with Mr. 
J: B. Orrick, Chief of Liaison with non-government organizations. 


Goop NEIGHBOR Books 

For the past five years the United States has been opening 
good-will library centers in many cities of the world. The first 
was in Mexico City, as an experiment. Now they reach from 
Havana to Cairo to Shanghai and other cities. The largest are in 
London, Paris and Buenos Aires. Some centers conduct lectures, 
art exhibitions and children’s story hours, but these did not sur- 
prise the Mexicans so much as real books, which they might take 
home to read. 


FREEDOM GARDEN CAMPAIGN 

20 million gardens to increase the supply of food have been 
requested by secretaries Marshall, Anderson and Snyder. The 
Department of Agriculture will provide leadership, assisted by an 
imposing number of Garden Clubs and other welfare organiza- 
tions. 


CALENDAR REFORM NEAR? 

Slowly but surely the scheme for improving the world’s calendar, 
making it perpetual, equalizing quarters of the year and fixing 
holidays seems to be nearing realization. Senator Thomas of 
Utah introduced a bill for this purpose in July, 1947. The Presi- 
dent of the Economic and Social Council of the UN presented a 
resolution, unanimously adopted, to have the Secretariat assemble 
and circulate all possible data on the plan. The World Calendar 
Association publishes long lists of endorsements from Chambers of 
Commerce in this country and from scientific educational, fra- 
ternal and other organizations. 


Overseas Aip ORGANIZED 

The newly organized “American Overseas Aid” is a federation 
of voluntary foreign relief agencies. Formed at the request of 
our government, it answers a demand from all over the country 
for unification of campaigns for relief funds and for expert screen- 
ing of appeals and programs. 
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STATELEss CHILDREN’s SANCTUARY 


On the island of Nevis in the British West Indies a 17th century 
plantation house in a 200-acre establishment has been remodeled 
for the care, maintenance and education, for 15 years, of at least 
fifty of the “lost” children from Europe. Because these children 
are stateless they are not eligibile to enter the United States, though 
many Americans are active in this program. Nevis is the birth- 
place of Alexander Hamilton, first treasurer of the U.S. 


Eruiopia Joins FAO 


The Food and Agriculture Organization announces that 
Ethiopia has become the fifty-fifth nation to join it. Modern 
science is expected to develop Ethiopia’s unusual agricultural re- 
sources. She took part in the original meeting at Hot Springs. 


WaATER-POWER FOR FRANCE 


The largest power dam in western Europe was opened, Janu- 
ary 19 at the Gennissiat dam reservoir on the Rhone River in 
France. 


Norway RapipLy RECOVERING 


Norway is reported to be in many respects well on the way to 
recovery since the war ended. Difficutlites of currency and ex- 
change hamper her efforts, as they do elsewhere in Europe, yet 
she is rapidly accumulating new shipping. In July, 47,353 ships 
were on order in other countries or being built in Norway. 
Norway’s chief business has always been carried on by sea— 
whaling, fishing and merchant shipping. 


PEACE-wWORKER CAUGHT IN THE WAR 


In Coberg, Germany, on October 18, 1947, an indefatigable 
worker for peace died in want and sorrow. She was Anna B. 
Eckstein, who came to this country at the age of 16, taught lan- 
guage at Dana Hall, Wellesley, until she opened her own school 
of languages in Boston. Eagerly interested in world peace, she 
became a member of the Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society in 1905, working actively in the Society until, in 
1911, she began to devote her whole time to work for the 
“World Peace Petition” sponsored by Mr. Ginn. She was in 
Germany during the late war, endured suspense, want and the 
death of friends and relatives. Such things as this are bitter com- 
mentaries on the inhuman unreason of war. 
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Economic UNION 

Benelux is the name popularly given to the proposed economic 
union of Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg. In other 
fields too, these partners in an economic pact are beginning to 
speak with one voice—the voice of Benelux. 


BurMAH ComEs OF AGE 

After over a century of British rule, Burmah was given her 
independence on January 4, 1948 (a date fixed in accordance 
with the directions of a group of astrologists). British, Indian and 
Chinese residents joined with Burmese in the three-day, carefully 
prepared, celebration. The treaty ending British rule was signed 
in London last October 17. 


“DutcH CoLoniALisM DEaAb” 

Thus spoke Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands on February 
3. She proclaimed a new partnership between her country and the 
East and West Indies. January first has been set by the Dutch for 
the formation of the United States of Indonesia. No less than 70 
million people having “come to the side of Democracy,” comprise 
what will be known as the United States of Indonesia, a sovereign 
and independent partner in the Netherlands kingdom, under the 
crown. 


FREEDOM OF TRANSPORTATION TRAFFIC 

Eight European governments together with the three Western 
zones of Germany have agreed to grant or maintain freedom of 
operation for six months for highway trucks engaged in transit 
movements through any of the following participating countries: 
the three Western zones of Germany; France; The Netherlands; 
Sweden; Switzerland; Italy; Denmark; and Czechoslovakia. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION MEETINGS 

The Council of the Interparliamentary Union and several per- 
manent Study Groups will convene at Nice, France April 12-15, 
1948. The regular meeting of the Union is scheduled for Rome 
early in September. Topics to be discussed will probably include 
Codification of International Law, Economic Agreements and 
Protection of Mothers and Children. 


Puerto Rico anp PuBiic ADMINISTRATION 

The University of Puerto Rico has received from the Carnegie 
Foundation a grant of $65,000 for its school of Public Admin- 
istration, established by law in 1941. An important part of the 
school’s work is in-service training in government agencies. 
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Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCE 

The 9th International Conference of American States scheduled 
to begin March 30, 1948 has announced five main headings for 
the agenda: (1) Organic Pact of the Inter-American System, 
(2) Regulation of the Dependent Organs and Specialized Inter- 
American Organizations, (3) Inter-American Economic Coop- 
eration, (4) Juridico-Political Matters, (5) Social Matters. 


Nor In THE HEADLINES 

One of the least known but most dramatic developments lately 
in India was the accession to India of more than 500 Princely 
States without any show of violence except in Kashmir. 


GanpHI Mournep 

Mohamdas K. Gandhi who was killed by an assassin on Janu- 
ary 30 still lives as a power for non-violent justice. Among his 
most sincere mourners is official Britain, against whose power 
many of his non-violent disobedient demonstrations were staged. 


Goop Sipe or Aromic ENERGY ae 

In the last year new “tracer” materials in the study of disease 
called Radio-isotypes, produced by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, have been made available to researchers. In some instances 
they can be used as sources of radiation in the treatment of disease. 


TREATY OF COMMERCE WITH ITALY 

A Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation between 
the United States and Italy. was signed Feb. 2, 1948 in Rome. 

This is the first comprehensive commercial tréaty concluded by 
the United States with a European country since 1934, and the 
first treaty of its type signed by Italy since the conclusion of peace. 
It replaces the treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation con- 
cluded with Italy in 1871, following the unification of that 
country. 


EveN Worms Rise To RHYTHM 

The Australian magazine, “Wild Life” soberly tells the fol- 
lowing story, which may be of use to the food-problem people. A 
fisherman in Melbourne, uses his garden fork to charm worms to 
the surface. He drives the fork in the ground, then works the 
handle back and forth rhythmically for four minutes. ‘The same 
process is repeated four inches ahead of the first position. In. soil 
rich in earth-worms they begin, within five minutes, to push their 
heads out of the ground in front of the vibrating fork! 
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